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1957  will  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation.  The  hundredth  year  of  any  organization  is  a  very  spe¬ 
cial  occasion — a  time  when  public  attention  centers  on  its  history  and 
achievements.  The  NEA  Centennial  year  will  be  crammed  full  of 
unique  and  exciting  activities  to  promote  the  cause  of  education.  Such 
a  concentrated  effort  will  not  only  center  public  attention  on  the  NEA, 
but  will  also  provide  a  greater  awareness  of  the  past  history,  the  present 
problems,  and  the  future  necessary  improvements  of  our  entire  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  system. 


To  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity,  start  planning  now  for: 


1.  A  Centennial  Birthday  Party 

given  by  your  local  or  county 
education  association.  April  4. 
1957  is  the  target  date,  but  now 
is  the  time  to  start  planning  to 
make  this  a  truly  spectacular 
demonstration  of  professional 
unity.  Teachers  in  every  state 
will  be  meeting  on  that  evening 
to  pay  tribute  to  ICX)  years  of 
educational  achievement.  Mark 
this  date  on  your  school  and 
personal  calendars  now. 


2.  “A  Desk  for  Billie",  the 

Centennial  motion  picture  on 
the  life  of  Billie  Davis.  The 
moving  story  of  the  role  of  the 
nation's  schools  in  helping  a  mi¬ 
grant  child  become  a  contribu¬ 
ting  citizen  in  our  society  has 
been  made  into  a  full-length 
feature  film  by  the  NEA  and 
the  state  education  associations. 
Color  prints  will  be  available 
soon  after  a  nation-wide  TV  pre¬ 
mier  in  September  of  this  year. 


3.  A  Survey  of  Education  in 

your  community.  You  can  start 
working  now  on  a  history  of  the 
schools  in  your  town.  Stories 
and  pictures  of  the  "good  old 
days"  will  give  added  emphasis 
to  the  development  of  educa¬ 
tional  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  changing  world.  You 
should  see  that  your  local  news¬ 
paper  editor  gets  this  material. 
He'll  want  to  feature  it  in  his 
publication. 
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Sturdy  steel  standards  replace  ordinary  “card  table”  design, 
permit  pupils  to  get  in  and  out  with  minimum  chair  scrapingl 
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No.  329  Unit  Table  and  No.  368  Envoy®  Chair  are  of  sturdy,  die-formed  steel 
construction;  come  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes.  Amerex®  high-pressure-type  plastic 
top  on  the  329  projects  beyond  capacious  open-front  book-box,  so  that  tables  may 
be  grouped  tightly  together  to  form  large  work  surface  for  group  activity. 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 


1776  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
16th  at  Hamihon,  Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 


Xhe  difference  between  .American  Seating  No.  329  Unit  Tables 
and  four-legged  tables  is  often  the  difference  between  quiet 
classrooms  and  noisy  ones. 

The  secret?  The  No.  32d’s  pedestal  steel  sundards  permit  pupils 
to  get  in  and  out  with  minimum  chair  scraping.  What’s  mure, 
they  allow  closer  spacing,  save  valuable  room. 

Companion  Envoy  No.  368  Chair  is  designed  fur  good  posture 
and  comfort.  Deep-curved  back  with  self-adjusting  back-rail,  and 
short-roll-front  seat,  accommodate  all  child  sizes. 

I'hese  use-values  are  typical  reasons  why  more  schools  buy 
American  Seating  furniture  than  any  other  make.  Wouldn’t  you 
rather  have  American  Seating  for  your  school,  too? 


t  SEND  FOR  OUR 
\  COMPLETE  CATALOG 

Put  our  nprrirnce  to  work  for  you.  We  offer  a 
complete  line  of  Khool  supplies.  Prompt 
delivery  from  larfe  warehouse  stocks. 


School  Desks  and  Chairs 
School  Tables 
Stadium  Chairs 
Auditorium  Seating 
Folding  Chairs 
Teachm*  Desks  and  Chairs 
Church  Furniture 
Bleachers 


OSce,  Library  and  Home 
Economics  Fquipmenl 
Filing  and  Storage  Cabinets 
Winwrw  Shades 
I.aboratorv  Equipment 
Chalkboards  and  Supplies 
Duplicating  Fauipirtent 
Bulletin  Boards 


Flags 

Athletic  Goods 

Maps  and  Globes 

Pastes  atul  Inks 

Oflke  and  Library  Supplict 

School  Papers 

Art  Materiab 

Primary  Materiab 


Reduce  classroom  noise  with 
American  Seating  Unit  Tables! 


EDUCATION  -  OUTDOORS 

GRADUATE  and  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation 
Stokes  State  Forest,  Branchville,  New  Jersey 


JUNE  I A — JUNE  24  AUGUST  13— AUGUST  24 
Introduction  to  Held  *Arts  and  Crafts  with 

Biology  Native  Materials 

Camping  and  Outdoor  *Hold  Science  for 
Education  Henrsentary  Teachers 

W.4.r  CaaUKa  Kp.*  *Social  Studies  and 

▼v ofof  Aoo  iirsT  •• 

...  ^  conservation 

Rural  Sociology 

Use  of  Basic  Industrial  Conservation  of  Basic 

Materials  in  Industry  Industrial  Materials 

'Elementarr  Cenificatioa:  These  courses  are  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  to  meet  specific  requirements  for  certification  to 
teach  grades  one  through  eight. 

Credit:  Two  points  of  credit  given  Hirough  the  six  N.  J. 
State  Teachers  Colleges  for  each  course. 

FACSLTYi  er.  Shn.  •.  VM  (‘'Cap'a  Kll"),  ti»f.  EaMritw,  Daivacsity  el 
llasMcamatts 

ivtana  Viviaa,  Head  el  Scitact  Dtyt.,  Slatsbara  Stats  Taachais  CaHaya 
Maria  Kahaaa,  Sciaara  Dapt.,  Maatclair  Stata  Taachsn  Calla|a 
Saatga  Sitlsai,  ladastrial  Arts  Dapt.,  Naatarii  Stata  Taachars  Callafa 
Wai.  SisSaaedi,  tbytiral  Edveatisa  Sapt.,  Maatclair  Stata  Taachan 

CsHspa 

Sha.  liaphaai,  tascack  Valley  Sstlaaal  Hiph  Schasl,  Naar  Jatsay 
Mildred  Ospaad,  Fiaa  Arts  Maatclair  State  Taachars  Called 

Other  rapalar  and  visitiap  lactsesrs. 

EDWASD  J.  AMItT,  Diractar  SENTON  F.  CUMMINCS,  Edscatisnal  Prafraai  Oiractar 


For  Complete  information  write: 

N.  J.  State  School  of  Conservation 
Branchville,  N.  J. 


WEST  INDIES  HELD  TRIP 

Credits  for  Equivalencies,  Degrees,  Increments. 
Combine  Education  and  Recreation 

PLY  to  Puerto  Rico,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti, 

Jamaica,  Cuba. 

SEE  the  Rain  Forest,  the  tomb  of  Columbus,  voodoo, 

folk  dances,  handicraft,  tropical  seashore  and  moun¬ 
tain  scenery. 

ENJOY  the  cool  trade  winds,  the  colorful  native  cul¬ 
tures,  the  quaint  and  modern  Caribbean  cities — San 
Juan,  G’udad  Trujillo,  Port-au-Prince,  Kingston, 
Montego  Bay,  Havana. 

SS  481— WEST  INDIES— 2  credits-^uly  27-August  5 
— Cost  $435  (all  expenses) 

ALSO  SS  469  MEXICO — 3  credits — July  3-24— Cost 
$547  (all  expenses  except  tuition  and  I/3  of  the 
meals)  Sponsored  by  the  N  J.LA.  and  N.E.A.  Write 
for  information: 

Edgar  C.  Bye,  Director 

Bureau  of  Held  Studies,  State  Teachers  College 

Upppr  -Montclair,  N.  J. 


SUMMER  SESSION  •  Montclair  State  Teachers  College 

July  2  -  August  10 

Institutes  and  Workshops: 

The  United  States  and  World  Affairs  (3  semester  hours) . July  2-20 

Russia  in  the  Modem  World  (3  semester  hours)  .  .  July  23-Aug.  10 
Appreciation  of  Chinese  Art  (China  Institute — 3  semester  hours)  July  2-14 
Chinese  Philosophy  (China  Institute — 3  semester  hours)  ...  July  2-14 

United  Nations  Institute  (No  credits)  . July  12-14 

Economic  Education  Workshop  (3  semester  hours)  . July  2-20 

66  other  courses  in  Business  Education,  English,  Speech,  Fine  Arts,  Geography,  Health  Education, 
Integration,  Mathematics,  Science,  Social  Studies  and  Audio-Visual  Aids.  Driver  Education  will  be 
offered  July  2-20  AND  in  the  Post-Summer  Session,  Aug.  13-24. 

For  additional  information  -write  to: 

Director,  Summer  Session  •  State  Teachers  College 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
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This  month  we  pay  special  tribute  to  the  school  nurses  in  our 
State  and  the  work  they  are  doing.  When  we  walked  in  on  Mrs. 
Doris  Sands  at  Butler  H.  S.  we  found  her  speculating  on  the 
damage  done  by  a  broken  test  tube.  See  page  388,  for  what 
we  found  out  about  health  programs  in  our  schools. 


PUBUCATION  AND  BOITOBIAL  ORnCBS— Uw  NJKA  RKVIEW  M  pablblMd  t«i  tiaisa 
a  pear — on  the  flnt  of  each  month  from  SeDtember  to  Juno— by  the  Nsir  Jency  Edoe^ 
tfam  Aasoeiatioa.  The  Office  of  ^blteatlon  i>  18  &  Dean  Street,  Ensrtawood,  N.  J.  The 
Bditorial  Office  b  at  18S  W.  State  Street,  Treason,  N.  J.  Telephone  ^Xport  8-6(68. 
tered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Enxlewa^,  New  Jersey,  under  tihe 
Act  of  Anxnat  S4,  1912.  Accepted  for  maiUns  at  special  rate  of  poatace  providad  in  Paia. 
4.  See.  688,  Act  of  May  28.  1926.  Poatmaster;  if  uncUimed  please  send  form  8678  to  Pub. 
Usher  at  180  W.  State  Street.  Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

ADVEBTI8ING — State  Teachers  Maxasincs,  Inc.,  b  the  adyortbinR  reprssentatlye  for  the 
NJEA  REVIEW.  Addresaea:  296  Madbon  Are..  New  York  17.  N.  Y.;  807  N.  Miehiaan  Am. 
Chicaso  1,  ni. ;  600  S.  New  Hampshire  Am,  Los  Anxoles  17,  Calif. ;  682  Market  St..  San 
Pranebeo  4.  Calif. 

MEMBERSHIP — The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  81.00,  82.00,  or  810.00  entiUss  a  mamber 
to  rocaiTe  the  Review  for  one  year.  One  dollar  of  each  membership  fee  b  for  the  Rartew. 
Subacriptiona  to  non-members  are  82.00  per  year.  Sinsla  copies  are  26  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE — Teachers  in  need  of  Association  adviee  oa  pToblanw  involvina 
tenure  are  invHad  to  communicate  with  the  Committee  on  Teacher  WeUsra  throoxh  the 
Executive  Secretary,  NJ^.  180  W.  State  St..  Trenton  8,  Telephone  EXport  6-6668. 
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AUlMule/cM 

AuHui^  \itt  utllifi.  WEST 

This  year  make  it  a  trip  to  remember.  See  the 
picturesque  glories  of  our  National  Parks  .  .  .  marvel 
at  the  sight  of  Mountains — Deserts — Canyons — 
Waterfalls — enjoy  the  thrills  of  a  romantic  Western 
Vacation.  Go  the  comfortable  way — in  complete 
relaxation  —  by  train. 

LET  l&O  TRAVEL  EXPERTS  HELP  YOU  PLAN  YOUR  TRIP 

They’ll  show  you  how  to  get  best  results  from  your 
budget  and  time  .  .  .  assist  you  with  arrangements 
and  reservations.  Stop  in  or  phone_  your  nearest 
B&O  Representative — there  is  no  obligation.  ^ 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC  AIR-CONDITIONED  TRAINS 
FINE  FOOD  •  COURTEOUS  SERVICE 

FILL  IN  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 


BftO't  Western 
Vocolion  Folder . 
Where  to  9«! 
What  to  seel 
H't  oil  in  this 
descri  plive 
leaflet.  Handy 
pocket  size. 
IT’S  FREE. 


J.  F.  WkHtingfen,  Cen.  Pets.  Trot.  Mgr. 

SoHimere  S  Ohio  Railroad  (Dept.  AA) 

Soltimore  1.  Md. 

Plaose  Mfid  iw«.  without  charge,  c.  copy  of  your  Western  Voco- 
tion  Folder. 


(Please  print  ploinly) 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD 

Convenient  connections  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 


with  scenic-dome  trains 
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An  Outsider  Looks  In 

A  non-teaching  parent,  who  had  been  led 
•  to  believe  that  the  schools  were  not  doing 
a  good  job,  recently  decided  to  enroll  in 
an  extension  course  on  “Teaching  Read¬ 
ing  in  the  Elementary  School.”  After 
four  class  periods,  she  wrote  her  instruc¬ 
tor  the  following: 

Dear  Mrs.  Saindon: 

As  a  nnn-tearhing  parent,  1  was  most 
anxious  to  find  out  just  what  1  could  learn 
from  this  course  in  teaching  elementarr 
reading.  If  from  now  until  the  end  of  thr 
course.  1  don’t  learn  another  thing  (which 
is  impossible)  I  am  very  well  rewarded  for 
the  time  and  money  1  will  have  spent.  For 
the  10  years  1  have  been  living  in  New 
Jersey,  especially  Salem  County,  I  have 
heard  too  much  about  the  inadequate  edu¬ 
cation  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teacher.  1  was  led  to  believe 
that  the  people  taught  merely  as  a  means 
to  increase  their  income.  I  couldn’t  have 
been  any  further  from  the  truth.  After  hav- 
ing  sat  in  on  two  sessions  of  this  class  and 
having  heard  discussions  from  our  teacher 
and  my  fellow  pupils.  1  am  so  gratified  to 
know  that  this  teaching  profession  is  also 
one  of  deep  love  and  understanding  as  i< 
evident  in  the  voices  and  eyes  of  both  our 
teacher  and  my  classmates. 

a  non-teaching  parent 

Perhaps  more  of  our  teacher-traininfj 
courses  should  he  “open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic”  so  it  might  better  understand  the 
nature  of  our  profession. 


TV  Interest  Commendable 

Dear  Mr.  Hayward; 

The  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  Edu¬ 
cation  Associations  and  more  particularly 
you  and  your  co-producers  are  to  be  com 
mended  highly  for  the  excellence  of  the 
program  “Progress”  which  is  televised  over 
Channel  3  (WRCV-TV)  in  Philadelphia. 
The  interest  of  the  television  station  in 
making  the  time  for  the  production  avail 
able  is  also  highly  commendable. 

Fred  H.  Combs,  Jr. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  missinf 
it,  “Progress”  presented  hy  NJEA  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  is  seen  each  Saturday  at 
1  d)0  p.m.  over  fFRCV-TV,  Channel 
3,  Philadelphia. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


SCHOOL  EYES  WORK  1000  HOURS  A  YEAR 

THIS  MAKES  MODERN  CLASSROOM  LIGHTING  MOST  IMPORTANT 

The  average  elementary  and  high  school  student  spends  approximately 
1000  hours  a  year  in  classrooms.  This  amount  of  eye  use  emphasizes  the 
need  for  the  right  kind  of  light  hy  which  to  learn  and  study,  particularly 
in  classrooms  that  are  filled  to  capacity  or  overcrowded.  Modern  classroom 
lighting  will  (1)  help  students  learn  faster,  (2)  create  a  cheerful  atmos¬ 
phere,  (3)  make  the  teacher’s  joh  easier,  and  (4)  give  each  student 
equal  lighting. 

Ask  Public  Service  for  help  in  preparing  a  Lighting  Plan  to  fit  your  needs 
and  budget.  One  of  our  Lighting  Representatives  will  work  with  you  gladly 
and  help  in  every  way  possible,  so  that  you  may  profit  from  his  many  years’ 
experience  In  the  school  lighting  field.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  and 
it  is  available  simply  by  calling  your  nearest  Public  Service  office. 

,  ■■  '  > 
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Mary  Tihit,  NEA  diracfor  for  local  auociafiont,  and  Dr.  Bock 
announcod  preliminary  plans  for  local  auociafion  activities  in 
connection  with  the  NEA's  1957  centeninal  celebration  at  the 
NJEA  Leadership  Conference  on  March  24. 


.  FROM  THE 

President’s 

Desk 


fit  NJEA’s  annual  Leadership  Conference,  Mary  Titus  of  the 
NEA  staff  talked  about  the  National  Education  Asaociation’i 
centennial  and  the  stake  of  local  and  state  teacher  organiia 
tions  in  it.  She  emphasized,  quite  correctly,  that  it  is  nol 
NEA,  but  teachers  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  who  stand 
to  gain  by  that  FOOth  anniversary. 

Few  professions  have  come  as  far  or  as  fast  as  teachen 
in  the  past  hundred  years.  Education  has  moved  forward  at 
I  and  Dr  Bock  ^  which  very  few — even  teachers — recognize.  Large  seg 

^ion  activitia*  in  ments  of  the  public  think  of  schools  solely  in  terms  of  thoK 
ilobration  at  the  jjjpy  attended.  They  ignore  the  miracle  of  those  schools  is 
comparison  with  the  meager  educational  facilities  of  the 
generation  which  preceded  them.  They  are  blind  to  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  since  they  themselves  graduated. 

A  centennial  such  as  NJEA  celebrated  in  1953  and  the  NEA  will  observe 
in  1957  gives  us  an  excuse  to  turn  the  clock  back.  By  reminding  people  whit 
the  schools  of  yesterday  were  really  like,  we  can  occeisionaJly  counteract  some 
of  the  nostalgia  for  the  “good  old  days.”  We  can  also  pay  tribute  to  some  of 
the  leaders  who  made  our  schools  what  they  are,  and  acknowledge  the  debt  we 
owe  them.  Such  tribute  will  occasionally  inspire  citizens  of  today  to  offer  the 
same  kind  of  leadership  in  meeting  today's  problems. 

A  centennial  observance  is  a  natural  point  for  stock-taking,  a  moment 
where  we  can  pause,  and  after  seeing  where  we  have  been,  measure  the  distance 
still  to  go.  We  can  say,  with  assurance,  that  if  we  have  come  this  far  in  100 
years,  how  much  further  can  we  go  in  the  next  hundred.  We  can  reasonably 
ask  the  public  to  look  with  us  at  the  problems  we  face;  few  citizens  and  not 
enough  teachers  are  fully  aware,  as  of  today,  how  numerous  and  serious  thoaf 
problems  are. 

Finally,  by  adequate  observance  of  the  NEA  centennial,  teachers  can  help 
themselves  professionally.  We  can  take  full  advantage  of  some  of  the  normal 
regard  for  age  and  tradition.  If  the  people  of  Hometown  know  that  100^ 
of  their  teachers  are  members  of  a  century-old  professional  association,  theii 
respect  for  their  teachers  grows.  This  can  be  an  important  element  in  obtain¬ 
ing  for  the  whole  teaching  profession  the  professional  standing  it  merits. 

Truly  this  is,  as  Miss  Titus  said,  “an  opportunity  that  comes  only  onev 
in  each  century.” 

Sincerely  yours. 


^lie  OpportunU^  a  C^ntur^ 


ASSOCIATION  ACTIVITIES 


New  Building  Aid  Program  Now  Law 

Building  aid  and  cigarette  tax  approved  and  signed 
into  law  after  long  midnight  Legislative  session. 


The  New  Jersey  Legislature  worked 
long  into  the  night  on  March  26  to 
agree  on  and  pass  a  program  for  fi¬ 
nancing  a  new  State  aid  program  for 
Khool  construction.  The  climax  of  the 
marathon  session  came  shortly  before 
midnight  when  the  General  Assembly 
passed,  under  an  emergency  resolution, 
a  two-cent  increase  in  the  State  cigar¬ 
ette  tax.  The  additional  revenue  will 
provide  $12,000,000  a  year,  enough 
for  the  first  two  years  of  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  of  grants  to  local  districts  for 
building  schools. 

The  long,  tense  session  was  marked 
by  numerous  recesses  and  conferences 
as  various  legislative  leaders  sought  a 
tax  bill  suitable  for  financing  the  vital 
acbool  aid  program.  Agreement  on  the 
cigarette  boost  came  early  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  after  the  Senate  indicated  it 
would  vote  for  the  two-cent  increase 
if  it  passed  in  the  Assembly.  Then 
followed  a  series  of  meetings  of  the 
Assembly’s  Republican  majority,  of 
Governor  Meyner  and  the  legislative 
leaders,  and  of  the  minority  party,  to 
muster  sufficient  votes  to  assure  pass¬ 
age  of  the  tax  bill. 

Needed  Bi-Parfisan  Support 

Support  for  the  measure  by  both 
political  parries  was  necessary  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  12-member 
Essex  County  Assembly  delegation  to 
any  additional  revenue  measure.  Dom¬ 
inic  Cundari,  spokesman  for  the  group, 
stated  that  the  money  fur  the  program 
ought  to  be  provided  by  cutting  cer¬ 
tain  accounts  in  the  proposed  1956-57 
State  budget.  He  specifically  pointed  to 
•alary  increases  for  State  employees 
and  requests  for  additional  employees 
>8  contemplated  budget  items  that 
could  be  eliminated  to  pay  for  the 
building  aid  program.  However,  when 
Governor  Meyner  and  the  Democratic 
minority  agreed  to  go  along  with  the 
Iwo-cent  cigarette  increase,  enough 
Totes  were  counted  so  that  the  tax  bill 
could  be  passed  as  a  bi-partisan  meas- 
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ure,  disregarding  the  negative  Elssex 
votes. 

In  the  debate  on  the  bill,  representa¬ 
tives  of  both  political  parties  agreed 
that  the  tax  was  being  approved  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  and  only  be¬ 
cause  all  attempts  at  finding  another 
financing  plan  had  failed. 

The  law-makers  were  working 
against  a  March  31  deadline.  If  the 
bill  had  been  passed  after  that  date 
the  money  could  not  be  given  to  the 
school  districts  next  year  but  would 


have  remained  on  reserve  for  use  the 
following  year.  Meeting  the  March  31 
deadline  made  it  possible  for  eligible 
school  districts  to  use  the  money  as 
unexpected  revenue  for  their  1956-57 
budgets  thus  reducing  the  amount 
needed  from  local  taxes. 

Loan  Bill  Dropped 

The  final  rush  to  pass  the  program 
required  the  dropping  of  S-3  from  the 
building  aid  package.  This  bill  would 
have  used  $15,000,000  from  an  already 
existing  State  “fund  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools”  to  provide  loans 
to  needy  school  districts.  The  proposal 
would  have  permitted  districts  which 
were  unable  to  market  their  building 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


Districts  To  Get  Unexpected  Cut  in  Local  Taxes 


Many  New  Jersey  school  districts 
are  getting  an  unexpected  decrease  in 
their  school  tax  rates  as  a  result  of 
the  enactment  of  the  new  State  school 
building  aid  program.  By  meeting  the 
deadline  of  March  31,  the  Legislature 
and  the  Governor  made  it  possible  for 
the  direct  grants  to  local  districts  to 
be  made  next  school  year.  Although 
it  was  too  late  to  add  the  money  to 
the  already  approved  1956-57  budgets 
for  additional  expenditures,  it  was 
possible  for  the  amount  to  be  certified 
to  the  county  tax  boards  as  revenue, 
thus  reducing  the  amount  needed  from 
local  taxes. 

The  new  program  makes  available 
more  than  $10,700,000  in  additional 
State  school  aid  for  next  year.  The 
new  aid  will  be  particularly  beneficial 
to  those  school  districts  which  are 
spending  a  large  part  of  their  budgets 
on  new  schools. 

Formula  Equalizes  Aid 

In  calculating  the  new  building  aid, 
each  district  is  expected  to  be  spend¬ 
ing  at  least  $30  per  pupil  for  capital 
outlay  and  debt  service.  This  amount 
is  known  as  the  Capital  Foundation 
Program  and  is  calculated  by  multi¬ 
plying  $30  times  the  average  daily 
enrollment  of  the  preceding  year.  To¬ 
ward  this  capital  foundation  program 
the  district  b  expected  to  be  spending 
as  its  fair  sh.nre  mill  for  each  dol¬ 


lar  of  the  equalized  valuation  of  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  district.  The  amount  of 
State  aid  is  then  determined  by  sub¬ 
tracting  this  local  fair  share  amount 
from  that  of  the  capital  foundation 
program,  (i.e. — $30  times  ADE  minus 
$.05  per  $100  of  full  valuation  equals 
State  aid.) 

If  a  district  is  not  spending  the  full 
$30  per  pupil  capital  foundation  pro¬ 
gram  next  year  for  debt  service  and 
capital  outlay  then  the  amount  of  State 
aid  available  is  reduced  by  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

Can  Get  All  The  Year  After 

For  the  following  school  year,  1957- 
58,  school  boards  will  know  before 
drawing  up  their  budgets  how  much 
their  capital  foundation  program 
should  be  and  how  much  State  aid 
they  could  receive.  By  either  spending 
more  money  for  capital  outlay  or  ap¬ 
propriating  the  difference  to  their 
credit  in  a  new  State  capital  reserve 
fund  these  districts  will  be  sure  to 
obtain  the  full  amount  of  their  State 
aid.  Money  in  this  reserve  fund  will 
accumulate  interest  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  district’s  use  in  the  future. 
By  being  able  to  adjust  their  budgets 
accordingly  to  receive  the  maximum 
amount  of  available  State  aid,  it  is 
estimated  that  more  than  $14,000,000 
will  be  provided  to  local  districts  un¬ 
der  the  program  in  1957-58. 
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AtMmblyman  EM«n  Mills  (R.,  Morris)  is  Hio 
sponsor  of  •  now  NJEA-bockod  bill  in  fho 
Logisloturo  to  moko  minor  omondmonis  fo 
lost  yoor's  law  «ffoctin9  fho  rofiromont  of 
non>mombors  of  th#  Ponsion  Fund.  Tho  bill  is 

A.347. 


Mrs.  LoHio  E.  Savago  (R.,  Ocaan)  is  spon- 
sorin9  Assambly  Bill  404.  This  bill  was  infro- 
ducad  at  tha  su99astion  of  NJEA  to  parmit 
vatarans  rotirin9  undar  tha  Vataran's  Froo 
Pansion  Act  to  aarn  up  to  $1200  as  substituta 
toachars. 


Building  Aid  Passed 

(Continued  from  Page  385) 
bonds  at  reasonable  interest  rates  to 
sell  them  to  the  State.  Governor  Mey- 
ner  pointed  out  that  according  to  the 
Constitution  reserve  funds  must  be  se¬ 
curely  invested.  He  indicated  that  he 


wished  to  give  further  study  to  the 
constitutionality  of  loaning  reserve 
funds  to  municipalities  which  could 
not  be  guaranteed  as  good  risks. 

Even  after  all  parties  had  agreed, 
final  passage  of  the  program  was  de¬ 
layed  by  an  eleventh  hour  attempt  in 


Is 

Important! 

If  You  Want  Both 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

and 

FULL  RETIREMENT  ALLOWANCE 

and  were  born 

on  or  before  January  I,  1892* 

You  should  be  prepared  to  retire  on  or  before  July  I,  1956,  and 
before  you  have  earned  $42CX)  this  year  (1956)  In  public  employ¬ 
ment  in  New  Jersey. 

See  page  299  of 
the  March  REVIEW 
for  further  Information. 

*Ttach«r«  born  on  or  boforo  Octobor  I,  1891,  had  fo  rafira  on  or  bafora 
April  I  fo  avoid  social  sacurify  covaraea  as  faachars. 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

180  West  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey  EXport  6-5558 


Arnold  M.  Smifh  (R.,  Pauaic)  has  infroducad 
a  bill,  A-381,  fo  incraasa  from  $750  fo  $1200 
fho  amounf  of  incoma  which  a  rafirad  foackar 
may  aarn  in  public  omploymonf  wifhouf  ra> 
caivin9  a  roducfion  in  rofiramanf  allowanca. 


the  A.«sembly  to  promote  an  “added 
value”  tax.  This  tax  similar  to  one 
now  in  effect  in  Michigan  is  a  levy 
on  the  increased  value  of  the  products 
of  any  business  or  professional  service. 
The  effort  failed  when  the  Senate  in¬ 
dicated  such  a  bill  would  not  succeed 
in  that  house. 

The  cigarette  tax  was  then  passed  in 
the  Assembly  by  41-10  while  the  Sen¬ 
ate  voted  18-0  for  S-2  and  S-4.  The 
bills  w'ere  exchanged  and  immediately 
the  Senate  approved  the  tax  bill  and 
the  Assembly  unanimously  voted  for 
the  school  construction  bills. 

Many  Sponsor  Bills 

Sponsors  of  the  tax  bill  (A455)  in 
the  Assembly  were  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  Elden  Mills  (R.,  Mor¬ 
ris)  and  William  Kurtz  (D.,  Middl^ 
sex).  Sponsors  of  S-2  and  S-4  were 
Senators  Dumont  (R.,  Warren), 
Forbes  (R..  Somerset),  Harper  (R., 
Sussex),  McCay  (R.,  Burlington), 
Hillery  (R.,  Morris),  Ridolfi  (D., 
Mercer),  Sharp  (D.,  Cumberland, 
Waddington  (D.,  Salem),  Cowgill  (D., 
Camden),  Lynch  (D.,  Middlesex),  and 
Murray  (D.,  Hudson). 

Governor  Meyner  signed  the  three 
bills  into  law  on  Thursday,  March  29. 
They  are  now  Chapters  8,  9,  and  10 
of  the  Public  Laws  of  1956. 

Ernest  Shaweross  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Newark  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  Alumni  Association  for 
1956-1957.  Shaweross.  a  graduate  of 
the  Class  of  1943,  is  an  industrial  arts 
instructor  at  the  Pingry  School  in 
Elizabeth. 
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956  Convention  Planners  Ask  That  All  Attend 


“Every  teacher,  every  day”  is  the 
Botto  for  the  preliminary  planning 
BOW  going  on  for  NJEA’s  1956  Con¬ 
vention.  The  officers,  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  members,  and  staff  personnel 
who  are  laying  the  groundwork  for 
the  November  weekend  in  Atlantic 
City  are  directing  their  efforts  toward 
providing  something  of  interest  for 
every  teacher  in  the  Stale.  Last  year’s 
official  registrations  showed  over  15,- 
OOO  New  Jersey  teachers  at  the  Con¬ 
vention.  This  represented  about  half 
the  teachers  in  the  State.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  figure  this  year  can  be 
doubled.  While  every  teacher  should 
spend  at  least  one  day  at  the  Con¬ 
vention,  it  is  hoped  that  as  many  as 
possible  will  be  planning  to  be  there 
for  all  three  days. 

A  complete  and  varied  bill  of  fare 
will  be  provided  from  early  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  November  8,  to  late  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  Saturday,  November  10. 
Thursday  morning  and  afternoon  will 
find  many  of  the  affiliated  groups  pre¬ 
senting  outstanding  programs  for 
teachers  with  special  interests.  The 
first  general  session  will  take  place  on 
Thursday  evening.  Friday  morning 
will  again  be  time  for  numerous  small 
meetings,  while  general  sessions  will 
be  held  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  popular  Exhibitors*  Dance  will 

At  6  A.M.  alarm  has  rung. 

She’s  up  alert,  her  day  begun. 

With  eager  heart  and  jaunty  step. 
She  hurries  on  with  zest  and  pep 
To  carry  out  the  work  she  planned 
To  teach  and  try  to  understand 
The  working  of  each  little  mind. 

She  tries  so  hard  to  be  the  kind 
To  emphasize  in  each,  his  best 
With  patience,  she  is  amply  blest. 

But  teaching  John  and  Jack  and  Sue 
Is  not  an  easy  task  to  do 
■\nd  when  the  final  bell  has  rung 
Her  work  is  not  completely  done. 
With  tired  step  and  weary  heart 
She  plans  another  day  to  start. 

She  wonders  if  it’s  worth  it  all 
And  yet,  she  answers  to  the  call 
Of  the  alarm  when  off  it  rings 
For  she  is  sure  to  her  it  brings 
A  satisfaction  deep  and  true 
Of  doing  what  she  loves  to  do! 

Harriet  Brown 

teacher,  elementary  school 

Point  Pleasant  Beach 


follow  the  Friday  night  meeting.  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  is  time  for  more  special 
group  meetings,  followed  by  the  tra¬ 
ditional  concert  of  the  All-State  Or¬ 
chestra  and  Chorus  after  lunch.  The 
NJEA  Dances  will  close  the  Conven¬ 
tion  on  Saturday  evening. 

Many  Things  To  Do 

In  between  meetings,  teachers  will 
find  time  to  tour  the  hundreds  of  ex¬ 
hibits  in  Convention  Hall  and  attend 
the  numerous  breakfasts,  luncheons, 
teas,  and  parties  of  the  various  profes¬ 
sional,  alumni,  and  local  associations. 

An  innovation  at  this  year’s  Con¬ 
vention  will  be  the  use  of  the  Warner 
Theater  for  all  major  meetings.  This 
theater,  the  largest  in  Atlantic  City, 
is  expected  to  provide  greater  capacity 


New  Jersey  teachers  are  expected 
to  give  particular  emphasis  next  No¬ 
vember  to  the  celebration  of  American 
Education  Week.  The  dates  have  been 
set  for  November  11-17.  Since  this  is 
the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years 
that  the  NJELA  Convention  will  not  be 
held  during  that  week,  teachers  will 
have  a  full  week  for  planning  and 
carrying  out  their  AEW  activities 

To  Secure  Public  Support 

The  seven  days  are  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  public  of 
the  accomplishments  and  needs  of  the 
public  schools  and  to  secure  the  co¬ 
operation  and  support  of  the  public  in 
meeting  those  needs.  The  special  effort 
is  organized  nationally  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  NEA,  the  American 
Legion,  the  National  Congress  of  Par¬ 
ents  and  Teachers,  and  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  In  New  Jersey,  the 
NJEIA  will  be  working  with  the  State 
.American  Legion,  the  New  Jersey  Con¬ 
gress  of  F^TA’s,  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  to  urge  special 
state-wide  observances  and  encourage 
special  acitivities  in  each  local  school 
district. 

A  special  tribute  will  be  made  on 
Friday,  November  16.  This  has  been 
designated  as  “National  Teacher  Day” 
and  will  be  marked  by  special  pro¬ 
grams  honoring  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion.  New  Jersey’s  Governor  Meyner 
will  proclaim  that  day  as  Teacher 
Career  Day  in  New  Jersey.  Special 
assemblies  and  community  programs 


and  comfort  for  the  audiences  at  the 
general  sessions  and  the  concert.  It  is 
located  on  the  Boardwalk,  just  north 
of  Convention  Hall. 

Another  change  will  be  the  division 
of  the  Convention  Exhibit  into  two 
areas.  The  displays  will  be  set  up  in 
both  the  Main  Auditorium  and  the 
Ballroom  of  the  Convention  Hall. 

The  Ambassador  Hotel  will  again 
be  headquarters  for  NJEA.  Teachers, 
especially  those  who  plan  to  attend  in 
large  groups,  are  urged  to  make  their 
reservations  early  next  fall.  Most  of 
the  hotels,  including  many  of  the 
smaller  ones  off  the  boardwalk,  will 
be  offering  special  Convention  rates. 

Preliminary  announcements  of  the 
various  meetings  will  appear  in  the 
September  REVIEW  and  the  complete 
program  will  be  published  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  issue. 


are  being  planned  to  honor  high  school 
students  planning  careers  in  teaching, 
and  the  college  graduates  who  will 
be  entering  the  profession  next  fall. 

The  week-long  observance  is  being 
built  around  the  theme  “Schools  for  a 
Strong  America.”  Besides  participa¬ 
ting  in  the  National  Teacher  Day, 
teacher  associations  are  being  urged 
to  hold  open  house  programs  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  various  phases  of  the  school 
program,  contribute  special  school  fea¬ 
tures  to  local  newspapers,  cooperate 
with  local  radio  and  television  stations 
on  special  programs,  arrange  displays 
in  local  store  windows,  and  work  with 
other  community  groups  on  AEW 
projects.  Local  associations  are  partic¬ 
ularly  requested  to  contact  represen¬ 
tatives  of  American  Legion  and  PTA 
groups  so  that  programs  and  projects 
can  be  outlined  before  the  end  of  this 
school  year. 

NEA  Offers  Publicity  Help 

Numerous  publicity  helps  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  National  Education 
Associfition.  Such  things  as  color  post¬ 
ers,  movie  trailers,  radio  recordings, 
and  sample  press  releases  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  to  supplement  locally  prepared 
materials.  A  64-page  manual,  “Ameri¬ 
can  Education  Week  Primer”,  will  be 
especially  useful  to  school  administra¬ 
tors  and  AEW  planning  committees. 
Inquiries  and  orders  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  American  Education  Week. 
NEA,  1201  16th  Street  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington- 6,  D.  C. 


State  To  Devote  Full  Week  to  AEW  Observance 
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A  friend  of  mine  recently  talked  to 
me  about  baseball.  He  said,  “As  an 
observer  of  baseball  and  specifically 
the  brand  played  in  the  Major 
Leagues,  I  have  been  extremely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  hitting  averages  of  the 
players.  I  am  especially  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  few  players  attain 
a  hitting  average  above  .300.  There 
have  been  years  in  the  past  in  which 
several  players  hit  above  .300.  Why 
can’t  today’s  players  do  the  same?” 

He  continued,  “The  ‘science’  of 
batting  is  constantly  studied  by  all 
Major  League  Baseball  Clubs.  They 
spend  much  money  in  attempting  to 
improve  the  players.  They  hire  expert 
coaches  who  specialize  in  the  teaching 
of  hitting.  They  acquire  Minor 
League  Baseball  Clubs  so  their  play¬ 
ers  can  practice  and  get  experience. 
They  go  to  great  expense  to  provide 
training  periods  before  each  baseball 
season.  They  provide  hitting  practice 
periods  prior  to  each  game  and  some¬ 
times  have  special  batting  practice 
sessions.  Branch  Rickey  even  pur¬ 
chased  a  special  pitching  machine 
that  could  propel  the  ball  to  exact 
spots — spots  with  which  the  player 
had  difficulty.  All  these  devices  and 
methods  have  been  tried  and  yet 
there  are  very  few  players  in  the 
Major  Leagues  who  hit  above  .300 
last  year.  Something  must  be  wrong. 
Grown  men  who  have  practiced  their 
profession  for  a  number  of  years 
should  certainly  be  able  to  hit  the 
ball  safely  once  out  of  three  tries. 
Why  isn’t  "something  done  about  it? 
Why  can’t  these  men  all  hit  well?” 

In  answering  him  I  said,  “The  rea- 
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sons  are  obvious.  Batting  is  a  skill. 

It  must  be  learned.  It  is  usually 
learned  by  men  who  have  an  extreme 
interest  in  it.  However,  like  any  par¬ 
ticular  skill,  batting  comes  easy  to 
some  and  hard  to  others.  Some  play¬ 
ers  have  natural  ability.  Some  have 
to  develop  an  ability.  Others  try  hard 
to  develop  this  ability.  These  men  are 
all  different.  They  differ  physically. 
They  differ  emotionally.  They  differ 
mentally.  Their  social  lives  differ. 
They  have  had  various  teachers.  They 
play  in  different  ball  parks.  All  of 
these  factors  affect  their  performance 
at  the  plate.” 

I  went  on  to  say,  “In  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  any  skill  there  will  be  those 
that  are  expert,  those  that  are  average, 
and  those  that  are  pitifully  weak. 
There  will  be  gradations  all  along 
this  scale.  This  is  a  fact  that  does  not 
have  to  be  proven  to  any  parent. 
There  are  numerous  examples  that 
parents  can  think  of  readily  by  look¬ 
ing  back  on  their  own  experiences.” 

In  recent  months  there  has  been 
much  discussion  about  the  subject  of 
reading  in  the  schools  of  the  nation. 
Reading  is  a  skill.  It  is  a  very  com¬ 
plex  skill.  It  is  difficult  to  become  an 
expert  reader.  When  someone  starts 
to  question  the  teaching  of  reading 
in  today’s  schools,  please  remember 
the  baseball  analogy.  Baseball  hitting 
and  reading  are  skills.  Some  people 
become  verj’  good  batters.  Some 
people  become  very  good  readers. 
However,  all  players  are  not  good 
batters  and  all  readers  are  not  good 
readers — regardless  of  the  amount  of 
training.  The  law  of  averages  applies 
to  both  cases. 

WHY 

CAN'T 

JOHNNY 

HIT? 

by  Robert  W.  Scott 

principal.  Lafayette  School 

Wayne  Township 
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a  EW  single  phases  of  our  school  pro¬ 
gram  have  seen  such  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  in  recent  years  as  our  facilities 
for  taking  care  of  the  health  needs  of 
our  pupils.  While  we  have  known  for 
years  that  good  health  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  good  learning,  we  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  put  our  knowledge  into 
practice.  Most  of  the  school  districts 
of  our  State  have  set  up  school  health 
programs,  and  the  majority  of  these 
employ  one  or  more  school  nurses. 
Some  districts  with  large  schools 
have  a  full-time  nurse  in  each  build¬ 
ing;  and  more  and  more  high  schools 
are  utilizing  school  nurses  for  both 
teaching  as  well  as  operating  their 
health  programs. 

The  most  important  job  for  a  school 
nurse  is  the  administration  of  the 
various  examinations  and  records  for 
each  pupil.  Most  schools  keep  care¬ 
ful  accounts  on  all  of  the  diseases, 
accidents,  deficiencies,  and  immuniza¬ 
tions  of  each  child.  Each  year,  the 
pupils  are  checked  carefully  for 
height  and  weight  in  order  to  make 
comparisons  with  normal  growth  pat¬ 
terns.  Complete  examinations  by  a 
physician  are  made  in  many  districts 
at  regular  intervals  so  that  every  child 
will  have  a  thorough  physical  four 
or  five  times  in  his  school  career. 
Hearing  and  vision  tests  are  admin¬ 
istered  hy  the  school  nurse  and  no¬ 
ticeable  defects  are  reported  both  to 
parents  and  teachers  concerned. 

X-Rays  Required 

Many  high  schools  are  making  an¬ 
nual  chest  X-rays  a  mandatory  require¬ 
ment  for  all  students  as  well  as  staff 
members.  Each  year  the  school  nurse 
must  organize  and  supervise  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
of  such  X-rays.  Results  must  be  re¬ 
corded  and  positive  cases  rechecked 
and  recommended  for  further  exami¬ 
nation. 

For  the  nurse,  there’s  always  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  cuts  and 
bruises.  Though  not  their  most  im¬ 
portant  job,  simple  first  aid  and 
listening  to  assorted  tales  of  real  and 
imaginary  ailnients  can  be  one  of 
their  most  time-consuming  duties.  A 
finger  cut  on  a  test-tube  in  Chem  lab, 
a  small  burn  from  a  fall  against  a 
radiator,  a  sudden-appearing  rash 
that  could  be  the  latest  case  of  Ger¬ 
man  measles,  or  only  a  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  upset  stomach  from  too  full  * 
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School  nurses  are  finding  themselves  more  and  more 
an  integral  part  of  our  total  school  program.  For  if 
some  physical  hindrance^  ailment,  or  maladjustment 
is  standing  in  the  way  of  a  pupiVs  development,  what 
can  be  done?  .... 


The  Nurse  May  Know... 


weekend — all  of  these  turn  up  at  the 
nurse’s  office.  There’s  no  set  pattern 
for  what  happens  next — a  Band-Aid 
may  suffice  for  the  cut  finger.  The 
bum  may  require  an  ointment.  The 
rash  may  require  a  quick  call  and  the 
immediate  dispatching  of  the  patient 
home  away  from  anyone  else  in  the 
school.  The  upset  stomach  may  be 
settled  with  a  spoonful  —  no,  not 
Castor  Oil — Pepto  Bismal. 

While  most  school  nurses  may 
never  seem  to  have  enough  couches 
for  resting  headaches  and  swear  that 
students  can  find  more  ailments  than 
are  in  the  book  for  making  a  trip  out 
of  class  down  to  the  Health  Office, 
most  of  them  don’t  complain.  Their 
door  u  always  open;  and  they’d 
rather  risk  an  occasional  faker  than 
take  the  chance  that  somebody’s  dif¬ 
ficulty  goes  unnoticed.  While  every 
school  probably  has  its  few  “juvenile 
hypochondriacs,”  the  majority  of  pu¬ 
pils  probably  don’t  seek  help  as  often 
as  they  should  For  these  the  nurses 
have  to  rely  on  the  classroom  teacher 
to  take  notice  of  what’s  wrong  with 
whom. 

Records  Each  Case 

After  each  visitor,  a  careful  note  is 
made  in  a  daily  record  book  of  just 
what  time  the  pupil  came  in,  what 
seems  to  be  bothering  him,  and  what 
action  was  taken.  These  reports  are 
carefully  filed  in  the  main  adminb- 
trative  office,  just  in  case  a  record  is 
ever  needed. 

In  some  schools  the  nurse  also 
teaches  health.  In  elementary  schools 
this  may  take  the  form  of  occasional 
supplementary  lessons  to  the  regular 
teacher’s  work  or  in  the  high  school, 
regularly  scheduled  classes.  These 
nurses  have  the  advantage  of  getting 


to  know  many  of  the  children  and 
establishing  a  personal  relationship 
that  can  be  very  helpful  in  dealing 
with  personal  problems.  They  often 
find  that  high  school  students  will  talk 
to  them  about  personal  problems  such 
as  dating,  petting,  and  menstruation 
that  they  wouldn’t  mention  to  their 
regular  teachers. 

Works  Closely  with  Guidance 

Most  nurses  work  very  closely  with 
the  guidance  departments  in  their 
schools,  for  often  it  is  an  undiscov¬ 
ered  health  problem  that  is  the  key 
to  unraveling  an  enigmatic  student. 
The  nurse  may  know  of  a  hearing  de¬ 
fect,  a  previous  disease,  or  some  other 
physical  condition  that  can  be  the 
cause  of  an  individual  difficulty.  Most 
nurses  keep  the  guidance  personnel 
and  the  classroom  teachers  up-to-date 
on  all  the  serious  health  problems  in 
the  school.  At  the  same  time,  the 
problems  of  behaviour  and  adjust¬ 
ment  are  often  presented  to  the  school 
nurse  to  see  if  she  can  help  find  a 
solution. 

In  a  sense,  the  school  nurse  is  really 


Chsckinq  th«  hc^rinq  of  ooeh  ttudont  m  just 
on*  of  tho  many  tosti  adminittarod  by  school 
nursas,  such  as  Floranco  A.  Sava90  of  Morris¬ 
town,  to  discover  individual  handicaps  to 
laarninq. 


A  steady  stream  of  soro  throah,  colds,  afc. 
keeps  nursas  like  Mrs.  Doris  Sands  of  Butlar 
H.S.  on  their  toes  to  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  spread  of  illnesses  which  might 
interfere  with  school  work. 


the  great  middleman  in  all  things 
health-wise.  Most  of  her  work  must 
be  completed  by  someone  else — usu¬ 
ally  the  parents  and  the  family  doc¬ 
tor.  She  may  notice  in  an  eye 
examination  a  problem  of  muscular 
control.  But,  it  is  not  her  job  to 
diagnose  or  treat,  she  can  only  rec¬ 
ommend.  She  can  only  be  as  effective 
as  a  letter  or  phone  call  home  with 
an  occasional  phone  call  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  doctor  to  provide  him  with  addi¬ 
tional  information.  But,  even  in  this 
limited  function,  our  school  nurses 
are  performing  one  of  the  most  vital 
educational  and  community  services 
our  modern  society  has  to  offer.  The 
school  nurse  is  a  trained  school 
person  that  understands  the  growth  of 
all  children  and  as  a  nurse  appreci¬ 
ates  the  importance  of  good  health  to 
successful  achievement.  Through  her 
contacts  with  all  the  children  through 
the  one  community  agency  that  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  development  of  all 
these  children  she  is  able  to  point 
out  the  defect  that  might  hinder  any¬ 
one  of  them. 

Through  the  program  of  continual 
examinations,  combined  with  teaching 
proper  health  habits  and  handling 
special  problems,  the  health  program 
in  our  schools  and  our  school  nurses 
are  providing  our  boys  and  girls  good 
physical  as  well  as  mental  develop¬ 
ment.. 
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I  mmediately  following  the  innocence  of  childhood  and  grammar 
school,  the  wisdom  of  high  school,  the  freedom  of  college  days,  and 
before  one  reaches  retirement  age  of  60,  comes  that  incredible 
period  in  one’s  life  known  as  being  a  teacher. 

Teachers  come  in  many  varieties,  red-haired,  brown-haired, 
black-haired,  blonde-haired,  gray-haired,  and  in  a  few  instances, 
bald-haired,  and  camel-haired.  According  to  a  recent  thirty-day 
survey,  more  school  boards  are  switching  to  camel-haired  teachers 
than  ever  before. 

All  teachers  have  one  creed  in  common,  to  spend  every  penny  of 
every  nickel  of  every  dime,  of  every  dollar  of  every  paycheck  and 
bonus  before  they  get  it.  In  this  respect,  they  are  very  much  like 
the  government. 

Teachers  arc  found  everywhere — in  grocery  stores,  on  play¬ 
grounds,  in  beauty  parlors,  on  bus  duty,  in  lunchrooms,  at  Insti¬ 
tutes  and  Conventions.  Iiome  on  holidays,  cleaning  on  weekends, 
but  generally  are  to  be  found  in  classrooms. 

Children  alternately  love  and  hate  them.  Parents  appreciate 
them,  school  boards  hire  them,  principals  harass  them  and  super¬ 
intendents  interview  them. 

A  teacher  is  a  composite  of  many  things,  the  curiosity  of  an 
income  tax  collector,  the  superstition  of  a  detective,  the  imagination 
of  a  psychiatrist,  the  temper  of  a  Marine  first  sergeant,  and  the 
patience  of  a  setting  hen. 

A  teacher  is  purity  with  hektograph  ink  on  her  face,  dignity  with 
a  dust  cloth  in  her  hand,  beauty  with  scuff  marks  on  her  shoes,  and 
wisdom  with  an  unbalanced  register. 

A  teacher  likes  quiet,  intelligent  children,  weekends,  appetizing 
lunches,  paydays,  small  classes,  days  off  from  school,  and  summer 
vacations. 

A  teacher  dislikes  recess  duty,  tardy  children,  large  classes,  get¬ 
ting  up  in  the  morning,  rainy  days,  noisy  children  and  Monday 
mornings. 

Nobody  can  spend  as  much  time  with  a  group  of  children  and 
talk  to,  talk  at,  talk  around,  talk  over,  drill,  scold,  and  lecture  them 
on  various  assorted  subjects  such  as  manners,  the  Three  R’s,  History, 
Geography,  Health,  Music,  English  and  Spelling,  and  still  come 
out  at  the  end  of  the  day  feeling  as  if  they  hadn’t  accomplished 
a  thing. 

No  one  can  stuff  so  much  into  the  small  top  drawer  of  a  desk 
such  as  three  broken  rulers,  two  ballpoint  pens,  twelve  jacks,  four 
harmonicas,  a  set  of  report  cards,  last  year’s  calendar  and  one 
Davy  Crockett  hat. 

A  teacher  is  a  small  genius  at  being  many  things  such  as  a  seam¬ 
stress,  a  nurse,  a  mother,  a  father,  a  big  brother  or  sister,  a  referee, 
a  bookkeeper,  an  interior  decorator,  or  a  playmate. 

A  teacher  should  qualify  as  an  authority  on  many  subjects  such 
as  the  latest  escapades  of  the  Mouseketeers,  baiting  fish  lines,  space 
ships,  Davy  Crockett,  (all  21  verses  of  the  song  included),  how  a 
piano  works  inside,  and  baseball. 

But  most  of  all  a  teacher  is  a  teacher — and  God  bless  her  patient 
little  soul!  Susan  Kayser 

teacher.  Fort  Dix  School 
Pemberton  Township 


teacher  credit  union  is  a  cooper¬ 
ative  organization  of  the  teachers  or 
other  employees  of  private  or  public 
schools  of  either  a  city,  county,  or 
other  grouping.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  credit  union  to  provide  a  conven¬ 
ient  method  of  saving,  with  security 
of  prinicipal,  an  attractive  rate  of 
dividend,  a  reserve  which  is  readily 
available  in  emergency  and  credit  fa¬ 
cilities  at  reasonable  interest  rates.  The 
credit  union  serves  as  a  splendid 
means  for  the  creation  of  an  estate 
by  teachers  as  well  as  a  dignified  and 
economical  method  of  securing  credit 
Teachers  become  members  and  in¬ 
vest  their  savings  in  a  teacher  credit 
union  by  buying  shares.  The  usual 
cost  of  a  share  is  $5.00  each.  Buying 
shares  is  equivalent  to  making  deposits 
in  other  normal  banking  operations. 

Dividends  are  paid  on  all  fully  paid 
shares  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  but  shares  which  become 
fully  paid  during  the  year  (and  which 
have  not  been  withdrawn)  are  entitled 
to  a  proportionate  share  of  that  divi¬ 
dend  calculated  from  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  that  payment  in 
full. 


May  Retain  Membership 
A  member  may  withdraw  his  money 
paid  in  on  shares  at  any  time.  A  mem¬ 
ber  who  leaves  the  employ  of  school 
or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  credit  union 
may  retain  his  membership  but  is  no 
longer  entitled  to  borrow  beyond  his 
shareholdings. 

Members  in  good  standing  may 
make  loans.  The  amount  which  may 
be  borrowed  varies  in  different  credit 
unions  but  is  usually  i.mple  to  meet 
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"Profassional  moral*  riias  when  faachan 
work  to9*th*r  in  planning  and  operating  * 
credit  union.  In  ona  school  syttam  after 
another  the  local  leaders  of  teachers  have 
spoken  to  me  of  the  outstanding  services 
provided  by  teacher  credit  unions. 
"Administrators  recognize  that  an  effactive 
credit  union  makes  for  stability  and  serenity 
in  the  teaching  staff.  It  is  for  this  raasoa 
many  administrators  call  the  local  credit 
union  to  the  attention  of  new  teachers  and 
give  administrative  cooperation  through  pro¬ 
viding  offic*  space  and  use  of  interschool 
communication  systems. 

"The  teacher  credit  union  is  a  servic*  of 
which  any  local  school  system  may  well  be 
proud.  Th*  rapid  growth  of  teacher  credit 
unions  testifies  to  the  good  judgment  of 
teachers  in  seeing  an  opportunity  for  thrift 
and  economy." 

John  Lester  Buford 

President,  National  Education 

Association,  1955-56 
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the  requirements  of  each  particular 
group.  Security  must  be  given  for  any 
loan  in  excess  of  $400  and  for  sums 
less  than  $400,  if  the  credit  committee 
deems  it  advisable.  A  member  becomes 
eligible  for  a  loan  as  soon  as  be  has 
paid  his  membership  fee  of  and 
an  installment  of  25^  or  more  toward 
his  first  share  ($5.) 

Money  may  be  borrowed  for  any 
provident  or  productive  purpose,  such 
as  medical  care,  insurance,  household 
expenses,  automobile  loans,  down  pay¬ 
ment  on  homes,  furniture,  taxes. 


committee  at  least  once  each  quarter; 
no  loan  to  a  director,  officer,  nor  com¬ 
mittee  member  may  exceed  the  amount 
of  his  shareholdings,  nor  may  he  act 
as  an  endorser  of  any  loan  in  excess 
of  his  shareholdings.  All  the  money  of 
the  credit  union  not  invested  in  loans 
to  members  or  otherwise  invested,  is 
kept  in  banks  which  arc  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 

There  are  26  teacher  credit  unions 
in  New  Jersey,  including  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  serving  all  of  New  Jersey  ex¬ 
cept  Sussex  and  Burlington  Counties. 


Know  Your  Credit  Union 

Over  11,000  New  Jersey  teachers  have  found 
cooperative  action  the  best  way  to 
convenient  savings  and  credit. 

by  William  W.  Houghton 

assistant  managing  director 
/.  Credit  Union  League 


educational  tours,  etc.  The  maxi- 
imum  rate  of  interest  permissible  is 
1%  per  month  on  the  unpaid  balance, 
which  equals  about  6%  per  annum 
bank  discount.  The  credit  union  pro¬ 
motes  thrift  among  its  members  and 
educates  them  in  the  process  of  han¬ 
dling  their  own  financial  affairs. 

The  business  of  a  credit  union  is 
iransacted  at  the  annual  meeting.  At 
this  meeting  each  member  has  one 
vote,  and  there  is  no  voting  by  proxy. 
The  small  investor,  with  one  share, 
has  as  many  votes  as  the  larger  in¬ 
vestor. 

The  officers  of  the  credit  union  are 
elected  by  the  members  at  an  annual 
meeting.  No  salaries  are  paid  to  the 
officers  with  the  exception  of  the  treas¬ 
urer,  who  may  be  remunerated  by  the 
members  for  the  services  that  he  ren¬ 
ders. 

Offers  Safe  Investment 

The  credit  union  offers  a  safe  place 
for  investments.  The  treasurer  is 
bonded;  all  payments  must  be  made  by 
check  and  must  be  counter-signed  by 
the  president;  and  20%  of  the  net 
earnings  of  each  year  are  set  aside 
for  a  reserve  fund  before  a  declaration 
of  dividends  is  made.  It  is  self-man- 
aged,  chartered  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  operates  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of-  Federal 
Credit  Unions,  Dept,  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  &  Welfare.  The  records,  ac¬ 
counts  and  entire  work  of  the  credit 
union  are  checked  by  a  supervisory 


They  have  a  .membership  of  over  11,- 
OOO  and  assets  of  more  than  $3,000,- 
000. 

The  New  Jersey  Credit  Union 
League  is  the  trade  association  of  New 
Jersey  credit  unions  and  nearly  500 
credit  unions  are  members  of  this  or- 


"I  favor  crodit  unions  for  foachors.  Having 
baan  a  matnbar  of  a  faachar  credit  union 
for  more  than  18  yaart  and  having  watched 
the  steady  growth  of  the  teacher  credit  union 
movement,  I  believe  that  teachers  should 
avail  themsalves  of  the  opportunity  of  be¬ 
longing  to  such  an  organization.  Teachars 
may  thus  pool  thair  savings,  and  these  sav¬ 
ings  then  may  ba  made  available  on  loan 
to  other  members  of  the  group.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  teachers  needing  funds  have  a  place  to 
go  for  a  loan,  and  depositors  will  receive 
a  fair  rate  of  interest, 

"Credit  unions  come  under  strict  laws  gov¬ 
erning  financial  organizafions.  They  are  safe 
and  sound.  Every  member  of  the  profauion 
ought  to  know  more  about  them  and  support 
them.  They  are  organized  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  profession." 

Jordon  L.  Larson 

President,  American  Assoc'ation 

of  School  Administrators,  1954-55 

ganization,  with  over  200,000  members 
and  $50,000,000  in  assets.  Tbe  League 
enables  these  credit  unions  to  protect 
themselves  against  attack  and  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  protection  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  credit  union  cause.  The 
League  is  managed  by  20  directors 
who  serve  without  pay.  They  are  elec¬ 
ted  from  member  credit  unions  at  open 
meetings,  11  from  chapters  or  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  9  “at-large,”  and  hold  a 
convention  each  year  for  all  to  par¬ 
ticipate. 


The  Credit  Union  in  Your  Area 

You  emu  get  extra  money  from  your  Teachers  Credit  Union. 
Address  it  in  care  of  tbe  Teachers  listed  below. 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
CIsrsMS  S.  Slatw 
SmIm  Hi|h  SdiMl 
Alloiitic  Qty— 4-7011 
lAYONNE 
Jsupk  f.  NsIim 

D.  P.  Swtsiwy  H.  S. 
l•ywMM-FE  9-2121 

CAMDEN 

E.  A.  SmiHi 
107  N.  Mk  $1. 
CtmUsn-WO  4-S004 

UPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Marias  Hiwitt 
t/s  Qty  Sopl.  ol  Sdi. 

C.  M.  CaafttMosa— S-A301 
CENTIAL  OEICEN 
Thtftsa  Vos  Wsitrisf 
1S1  EocIM  Avs. 
Nosktssask — 01  2-7700 
CUMOEIIANI  COUNTY 
Mary  H.  Doorr 
10  Calooikia  Aw. 
VistlooU 
EAST  lElfiEN 
Carl  0.  Slroof 
401  Dooglat  $1. 
EnglswooU  3-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
IkkarU  Cokill 
10.  of  14.  Adm.  Oldf. 
OloosilltlO— 2-7700 
GAIFIEIO-SOUTN  0EK6EN 
Sck.  4,  PaliioOa  Aw. 
6arflil«-PI  7-1040 


HOOOXEN 
Jtka  J.  Crosky 
DsnartsI  Hi|k  Sdioai 
Hibskts  HO  3-ltM 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Woi.  A.  Millar 
100  Calooibia  Aw. 

Jonoy  aiy-nlO  4-0024 
MEICEI  COUNTY 
OotiMrO  Hofkai 
Homiltaa  Tirp.  Hifh  Sdioal 
Trtolaii-EX  2-4007 
MONMOUTH  coimn 

HarolO  D.  Skassos 
Ploipact— S-0i30 
MOIIIS  COUNTY 
Jornoi  A.  Alloa 
Morristown  N.S.^E  0-3SOO 
NEWAII* 

GorlonO  H.  Soiilk 
East  SiOo  Ni«b  S(k. 
Nowoik-MA  2-032S 
NORTHEIN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  H.  Wiloor 
OrooMnar  Sckool 
Portk  Aoibay— 4-33M 
PASMIC  COUNTY 
Ckas.  0.  ONkooso 
Room  302,  44  Hamilton  St. 
Patorson-SH  2-4042 

SALEM  coimn 

Frank  X.  Donokw 
Woodstown  Hi|k  Sckool 

Woodstown 


SOMERSET  COUNH 
Mrs.  Harriot  M.  Howi 
9  ProspocI  St. 

Soowivillo— 0-4035 
SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Harold  W.  Stroosi 
015  Ronsinfton  Aw. 
PlainfloM— 4-5495 
TEANECR 

Ckorlas  E.  Hizolto 
Hipb  5<baal 
Toaaack-7-2402 
TRENTON 
Joko  Roiontkal 
424  Groonwoy  Aw. 
Trootoo-EX  3-9431 
UNION  COUNTY 
6.  E.  Godmansoa 
14  Lincoln  Aw.  East 
Rosollo  Porit-CW  5-0175 
WARREN  COUNTY 
Tkolmo  Rsrton 
R.F.D.  Hockoltsloim 
WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powoll 
741  Elm  SI. 

Arl inflow— RE  3-2430 
WEST  ORANCE 
Oorolky  Robortsow 
WosI  Oroofo  Hiffc  School 
Wosi  Orowfo  OR  4-2454 
*AII  ozcopi  *  oro  Moral  crodit 
onions. 
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On  August  26,  1857,  a  group  of 
teachers  met  in  Philadelphia  to  form 
the  National  Education  Association. 
The  year  1957  will,  therefore,  mark 
the  centennial  of  the  great  national 
professional  association  of  800,000 
American  teachers.  Plans  for  a  nation¬ 
wide  observance  of  that  centennial  are 
moving  forward  rapidly,  and  New 
Jersey  expects  to  take  an  active  part 
in  it. 

A  special  NEA  Centennial  Commit¬ 
tee  of  NJEA  has  already  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  has  held  three  meetings. 
Other  members  are  John  R.  Bennett 
of  Stanhope,  Helen  D.  Gates  of  Bridge- 
ton,  William  Jelin  of  New  Brunswick, 

CEMrEHMUl 

AHEMB 


by  Mrs.  Edith  Ort  Thomas 

chairman,  NJEA-NEA 
Centennial  Committee 


New  Jersey’s  teachers  are  al¬ 
ready  busily  at  work,  preparing 
for  the  big  1957  celebration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 


r«q«  3t2 


Mrs.  Helen  McGrath  of  Camden,  Caro¬ 
lyn  A.  Pohl  of  Belleville,  Lena  M. 
Porreca  of  Hackensack  (New  Jersey’s 
NEA  director),  and  Elizabeth  Vance 
of  Atlantic  City. 

The  “big”  event  in  New  Jersey,  it 
appears  now,  will  be  a  state-wide 
series  of  birthday  dinners  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  4,  1957.  Every  teacher, 
should  mark  that  date  on  the  calendar 
right  now.  These  dinners  will  be  on  a 
county  or  local  basis  as  individual 
local  and  county  associations  may  de¬ 
cide.  In  general,  however,  they  will 
be  patterned  after  the  NJEA  birthday 
dinners  which  were  such  a  success  in 
NJEA’s  own  centennial  in  1953. 

To  Meet  in  Philadelphia 

Other  major  centennial  events  in 
1957  will  be  the  NEA’s  Centennial 
Convention,  to  be  held  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  special  events  at  the  NJEA  Con¬ 
vention  in  Atlantic  City,  November 
7-9,  1957,  and  a  very  special  observ¬ 
ance  of  American  Education  Week 
(Nov.  10-16)  that  year. 

Our  committee  is  already  dreaming 
of  a  NEW  JERSEY  DAY  AT  NEA, 
as  a  special  feature  of  the  centennial 
convention  in  Philadelphia.  We  are 


not  sure  just  what  form  it  should 
take,  but  we  feel  that  every  New 
Jersey  teacher  should  plan  to  attend 
this  historic  meeting  which  will  be 
held  at  our  back  door,  so  to  speak. 

Around  these  high  points  will  bt 
many  other  opportunities  to  remind 
both  teachers  and  public  of  the  dignh) 
and  importance  of  teaching,  and  that 
— in  the  words  of  the  centennial 
theme  —  AN  EDUCATED  PEOPLE 
MOVES  FREEDOM  FORWARD. 

Hanson  Composing  Tribute 

For  instance,  Howard  Hanson,  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  composer,  has 
been  commissioned  to  compose  a  spe¬ 
cial  composition  for  the  centennial 
His  score  will  be  prepared  for  chorus 
and  orchestra,  and  we  are  hoping  it 
will  be  used  in  many  high  school 
music  festivals  and  perhaps  at  our 
own  All-State  Concert  in  1957. 

A  DESK  FOR  BILLIE,  the  fuU- 
length,  hour-long  film  interpreting  the 
life  of  Billie  Davis  will  be  the  cen¬ 
tennial  film.  It  will  be  shown  for  the 
first  time  at  the  NEA  convention  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  this  summer,  and 
will  be  available  for  use  throughout 
New  Jersey  during  the  centennial  year. 

Ari  Projects  Underway 

A  centennial  art  committee  is  al¬ 
ready  conducting  competitions  for  a 
centennial  seal,  designs  for  a  centen¬ 
nial  stamp  and  other  art  projects, 
including  a  mural  for  the  NEA’s  new 
headquarters  building. 

Edgar  B.  Wesley  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  completing  a  history  of  the 
NEA,  which  will  soon  be  published. 
We  hope  that  copies  of  this  history 
can  be  placed  in  public  and  school 
libraries  throughout  the  state. 

Especially,  however,  it  is  hoped  that 
State  groups  such  as  ours,  and  local 
and  county  associations  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  centennial  to  turn  the 
spotlight  on  the  history  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  schools  in  their  own  areas, 
paying  tribute  to  leaders  like  our  own 
Elizabeth  Allen  and  Clara  Barton, 
who  made  the  schools  what  they  are, 
and  reminding  teachers  and  pubhc 
how  far  the  schools  of  America  have 
come  in  the  past  hundred  years  — 
largely  we  believe  because  of  the 
working  together  of  teachers  in  or¬ 
ganizations  like  NEA  and  NJEA. 

If  we  can  do  this,  we  will  have  set 
the  stage  for  an  equally  great  advance 
by  education  in  the  NEA’s  second 
hundred  years. 

•  NJEA  REVIEW 
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NOTE:  The  Committee  on  Articulation  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  is  studying  college  catalogs 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  bearing  on  bettor 
articulation  between  school  and  college.  Members 
of  the  Committee  studied  critically  catalogs  issued 
by  New  Jersey  colleges  and  universities,  evaluating 
them  on  the  basis  of  adequacy,  simplicity,  arrange¬ 
ment,  clarity,  especially  good  points,  omissions, 
and  typography. 


Reports  on  nine  institutions  were  presented  by 
members  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee.  Among 
these  the  following  report.  In  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  a  prospective  student  to  the  Director  of  Ad¬ 
missions  at  one  of  New  Jersey's  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  was  written  by  a  committee  mem¬ 
ber  as  his  analysis  of  the  current  catalog  of  an 
actual  New  Jersey  institution.  For  obvious  reasons 
names  have  been  changed  throughout  to  preserve 
anonymity. 


A  Letter  of  Application 


Miss  Jane  Doe 
Director  of  Admissions 
Jerseyana  University 
Camboy  Cit^r,  New  Jersey 

My  Dear  Miss  (or  is  it  “Mrs.”?)  Doe: 

I  hope  this  letter  finds  its  way  to  you.  Your  catalog 
says  you  are  the  Director  of  Admissions,  hut  I  couldn’t 
find  your  office  address  anywhere. 

You  see,  I  have  been  studying  your  catalog  because 
I'm  thinking  of  applying  to  you  for  admission.  I  need 
your  help. 

First,  although  your  historical  sketch  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  gives  me  some  idea  of  what  the  institution  has  been 
in  the  past,  I  am  a  little  confused  about  what  it  is  today. 
It  is  made  up  of  so  many  different  schools  and  colleges 
and  divisions  and  institutes  and  things  that  I  can’t  figure 
out  for  certain  how  the  place  is  put  together.  Maybe  I 
could  work  it  out  if  I  spent  more  time  on  the  problem, 
but  a  good  diagram  would  help  me  a  lot.  I  am  interested 
in  being  a  lawyer.  What  puzzles  me  is  whether  I  should 
apply  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  to  the 
University  College  or  to  the  Law  School.  They  seem  to 
be  all  mixed  up  somehow.  Can  you  straighten  me  out 
on  this? 

Second,  I’d  like  to  know  how  many  students  you  have, 
how  many  boys,  how  many  girls,  and  where  they  come 
from.  The  catalog  doesn’t  tell. 

Third,  what  are  my  chances  of  getting  in?  I  have 
studied  the  subjects  listed  as  minimum  requirements, 
but  my  marks  aren’t  so  hot  in  English.  How  good  do 
they  have  to  be  to  be  satisfactory?  As  I  am  below  the 
middle  of  my  class.  I’ll  have  to  take  some  exams,  the 
catalog  says.  What  exams?  When?  Where?  What  do  I 
do  to  get  ready  for  them?  It  also  says  I’ve  got  to  show 
evidence  of  good  character  and  personality.  How  do  1 
dredge  up  this  evidence?  Last  year  I  had  a  little  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  police  over  a  car  I  borrowed.  How  much 
will  this  count  against  me?  Will  the  fact  that  I’ve  made 
the  all -scholastic  basketball  team  for  the  universe  help 
any?  Do  you  want  me  to  come  in  for  an  interview  so  I 
can  show  you  what  a  swell  personality  I  have?  Or  don’t 
you  interview  applicants?  If  you  don’t,  does  anybody? 
What  does  that  Admissions  Committee  of  yours  do?  Do 
I  have  to  see  all  of  them?  How  many  people  got  turned 
down  last  year?  Does  it  make  any  difference  where  I 
come  from? 

Fourth,  how  soon  do  I  have  to  get  in  my  application? 
The  catalog  doesn’t  say.  It  doesn’t  say  when  you  will 
let  me  know  whether  I’m  in  or  not,  either. 


Fifth,  what  about  expense?  From  the  figures  you 
give,  it  takes  a  lot  of  arithmetic  to  calculate  the  total, 
and  after  I  get  it  I  can’t  be  sure.  What  about  laundry 
and  stuff  like  that  if  1  live  in?  Couldn’t  you  just  give 
me  in  round  numbers  what  the  average  residential  stu¬ 
dent  spent  last  year?  And  how  small  an  amount  did  the 
most  economical  student  manage  to  get  by  with? 

Sixth,  what  about  a  scholarship?  Do  I  apply  to  you 
for  this?  If  not,  to  whom?  How  much  can  I  expect  to 
get?  It  says  there  are  some  for  $2,000  and  others  for 
less.  I’ll  take  a  $2,000  one,  hut  what  I’m  not  quite  sure 
of  is  this:  Does  the  scholarship  pay  $2,000  a  year  or 
$2,000  for  the  whole  four  years?  Competitive  examina¬ 
tions  for  the  scholarships  are  mentioned.  Thanks  for 
letting  me  know  when  and  where  to  take  them,  but 
what  are  they  like?  Will  my  athletic  ability  help  me 
win  a  scholarship?  It  says  that  I  forfeit  the  scholar^ip 
unless  1  use  it  “in  accordance  with  all  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  their  award.”  What  are  these  regulations? 

1  like  the  looks  of  your  athletic  program,  your  guid¬ 
ance  and  testing  services,  the  way  you  have  the  courses 
ail  lined  up  leading  step  by  step  to  a  degree,  and  the 
outline  of  your  assembly  program.  This  part  of  your 
catalog  is  swell;  I  really  learned  something  about  what 
a  college  education  is  going  to  be  like. 

I  also  think  your  marking  system  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 
It  took  me  a  little  while  to  figure  out  how  to  get  fired, 
but  I  finally  solved  it — all  but  one  minor  detail;  What 
does  “unusually  unsatisfactory”  mean?  I  liked  the  cal¬ 
endar  of  events  and  the  neat  alphabetical  listing  of  the 
faculty.  I’d  like  to  know  more  about  your  freshman 
orientation  week.  I’d  also  like  to  know  how  many  room¬ 
mates  I’ll  have  and  how  much  furniture  to  bring.  What 
does  each  of  the  student  organizations  in  that  long  list 
actually  do?  How  many  people  got  jobs  through  your 
placement  service  last  year  and  what  kinds  of  jobs  did 
they  get? 

I  mentioned  above  that  I’m  not  so  hot  in  English,  but 
I  was  a  little  disturbed  by  the  number  of  misspellings  I 
found  in  your  catalog.  I  suppose  your  teachers  can  really 
spell  better  than  the  guy  who  wrote  the  catalog.  Also 
some  of  the  lingo  was  over  my  head.  Thank  goodness  for 
the  table  of  contents  and  the  index;  they  helped  me 
find  out  what  I  couldn’t  find  out. 

But  it  took  a  long  time.  Miss  Doe  (or  is  it  Mrs.?). 
And  I’ve  got  ten  others  to  go  through. 

Hopefully  yours. 


may. 
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F ROM  the  work  of  the  Grmmittee  for 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Edu¬ 
cation.  one  fundamental  fact  emerges: 
schools  now  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  more  than  ever  before 
in  histor)’,  and  this  new  importance 
of  education  has  been  dangerously 
underestimated  for  a  long  time. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  importance  of  the  schools 
have  been  often  noted.  Ignorance  is 
a  far  greater  handicap  to  an  individ¬ 
ual  than  it  was  a  generation  ago,  and 
an  uneducated  populace  is  a  greater 
handicap  to  a  Nation.  This  trend  is 
obviously  going  to  continue  and 
quicken. 

An  equally  important  and  less  fre- 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  C  0  M  IVI I  T  T  E®R 


pioneer  nation.  The  schools  stand  as 
the  chief  expression  of  the  American 
tradition  of  fair  play  for  everyone, 
and  a  fresh  start  for  each  generation. 

It  is  this  fundamental  conception 
of  schools  designed  to  give  a  fresh 
start  to  each  generation  that  has 
broadened  the  ideals  of  education  in 
America  so  much  in  the  past  25  years. 
It  is  no  longer  thought  proper  to  re¬ 
strict  educational  programs  to  the 
skills  of  the  mind,  even  though  those 
skills  remain  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance.  Schools  also  attempt  to  im¬ 
prove  children’s  health,  to  provide 
vocational  training,  and  to  do  any¬ 
thing  else  which  will  help  bring  a 
child  up  to  the  starting  line  of  adult 


life  as  even  with  his  contemporaries 
as  native  differences  in  ability  permit. 

The  most  practical  aspect  of  this 
new  concept  of  education  is  that  it 
calls  for  the  most  careful  mining  and 
refining  of  all  human  talents  in  the 
land — it  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  law 
against  waste.  This  new  educational 
ideal  represents  the  fullest  flowering 
of  the  long  western  tradition  of  em¬ 
phasizing  the  dignity  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  Many  difficulties,  of  course, 
attend  its  development,  but  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Committee  believe  that  in 
essence  it  is  noble  and  right  and  that 
in  the  long  run  it  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  great  strengths  of  America. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  much 
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quently  mentioned  reason  for  the 
growing  importance  of  education  is 
the  plain  fact  that  the  schools  have 
become  the  chief  instrument  for  keep¬ 
ing  this  Nation  the  fabled  land  of  op¬ 
portunity  it  started  out  to  be.  In  other 
decades,  the  opportunities  of  America 
lay  primarily  in  escape  from  ihe  rigid 
class  barriers  of  Europe,  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  free  land  at  the  frontier, 
and  the  excitement  of  a  violently 
growing  nation,  where  farms  often 
became  villages  and  villages  became 
cities  within  the  span  of  one  human 
life.  When  the  frontier  was  closed, 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  dry  up  in  this  Nation,  and 
for  rigid  class  barriers  to  develop.  It 
has  been  primarily  the  schools  which 
have  prevented  this  from  happening. 
As  long  as  good  schools  are  avail- 
able,^  a  man  is  not  frozen  at  any  level 
of  our  economy,  nor  is  his  son. 
Schools  free  men  to  rise  to  the  level 
of  their  natural  abilities.  Hope  for 
personal  advancement  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  one's  children  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  great  wellsprings 
of  human  energy.  The  schools,  more 
than  any  other  agency,  supply  this 
hope  in  America  today.  By  providing 
a  channel  for  ambition,  they  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  frontier,  and 
in  a  highly  technical  era,  have  pre¬ 
served  the  I  independent  spirit  of  a 


The  Aim  of  Public  Schools  .  .  . 

“The  basic  responsibility  of  the  schools  is  the  development  of  the  skills 
of  the  mind,  but  the  overall  mission  has  been  enlarged.  Schools  are  now  asked 
to  help  each  child  to  become  as  good  and  as  capable  in  every  way  as  native 
endowment  permits.  .  .  .  The  order  given  by  the  American  people  to  the 
schools  is  grand  in  its  simplicity:  in  addition  to  intellectual  achievement,  foster 
morality,  happiness  and  any  useful  ability.  The  talent  of  each  child  is  to  be 
sought  out  and  developed  to  the  fullest.  Each  weakness  is  to  be  studied  and. 
so  far  as  possible,  corrected.  This  is  truly  a  majestic  ideal,  and  an  astonish' 
ingly  new  one.  Schools  of  that  kind  have  never  been  provided  for  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  mankind.” 
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Financing  Better  Education  .  .  . ' 

“It  has  been  estimated  that  the  children  of  school  age  will  increase  34 
per  cent  between  1954  and  1965  and  that  the  gross  national  product  will  in 
crease  41  per  cent  between  1953  and  1%5.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  estimated 
annual  increase  of  3  per  cent  in  school-age  population  and  3.7  per  cent  in  gross 
national  product.  It  appears  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  have  the  fiscal  ca 
pacity  to  finance  both  an  increase  in  quantity  and  quality  of  education.” 


School  Building  Facilities  .  .  . 

Tt  is  easy  to  say  that  the  ideal  school  is  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of 


log  and  the  pupil  at  the  other,  but  most  Americans  want  their  children  in 
well-heated,  well-ventilated,  fireproof  quarters,  with  the  best  lighting  obtain' 
able  for  young  eyes.  They  want  separate  classrooms  for  each  grade,  and  they 
do  not  want  the  classes  too  large.  They  want  auditoriums  for  school  plays, 
restaurants  where  children  can  eat,  and  gymnasiums  for  basketball  games. 
They  want  school  buildings  to  be  handsome  both  inside  and  out  They  want 
at  least  five  acres  of  lawn,  parking  space  and  playgrounds  to  surround  each 
elementary  school,  and  ten  acres  for  each  high  school.  This  has  been  proved 
time  and  again  by  boards  of  education  and  citizens  committees  working  with 
school  architects  in  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  It  is  easier  to  get  a  bond  issue 
passed  for  a  good  school  than  for  a  poor  one.” 
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progress  has  been  made  toward  realiz¬ 
ing  this  new  educational  ideal  in  the 
United  States  during  the  recent  past. 
It  is  the  belief  of  this  Committee, 
however,  that  improvement  has  been 
nowhere  near  fast  enough.  The  on¬ 
rush  of  science  has  outstripped  the 


schools.  What  is  even  more  important, 
ideals  of  human  conduct  have  in  some 
areas  advanced  as  rapidly  as  tech¬ 
nology.  Many  a  school  which  seemed 
good  enough  a  generation  ago  now 
seems  a  disgrace  to  the  community 
where  it  stands. 

The  schools  have  fallen  far  behind 


both  the  aspirations  of  the  American 
people  and  their  capabilities.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee,  there  is 
growing  resolve  throughout  the  Na¬ 
tion  to  close  the  gap  between  educa¬ 
tional  ideals  and  educational  realities. 
This  Committee  therefore  makes  the 
following  fundamental  recommenda¬ 
tions: 

^  We  recommend  that  school  au- 
*  thorities  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  priorities  in  education.  This 
("ommittee  has  embraced  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  the  concept  of  schools  which 
provide  a  great  variety  of  services  de¬ 
signed  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
fit  children  for  fruitful  adult  lives. 


Here  is  a  digest  of  the  report  of  the  34  persons  who 
organized  and  led  the  President's  White  House  Conference 
on  Education.  If  its  suggestions  and  advice  are  followed, 
it  may  well  become  known  as  the  most  significant  educational 
document  of  our  century. 
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Improving  Teachers'  Salaries  .  . 

“Regardless  of  other  conditions  contributing  to  the  shortage  of  teachers, 
the  biggest  single  cause  is  undoubtedly  low  pay.  If  the  pay  for  teachers  could 
be  raised  high  enough,  the  shortage  could  be  quickly  overcome.  .  .  .  Only  by 
a  dramatic  increase  can  enough  of  the  best  qualified  people  be  attracted  to  the 
profession  and  persuaded  to  spend  a  lifetime  in  it.  .  .  .  Doubling  the  pay  (in 
real  wages)  of  teachers  cannot  be  done  quickly,  but  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  such  a  drastic  increase  eventually  will  be  necessary  to  attract  the 
most  capable  young  men  and  women  to  the  schools.” 


Providing  Exfra  Pay  .  .  . 

“In  virtually  all  school  systems  in  the  United  States,  teachers  are  paid 
according  to  a  set  salary  schedule  which  takes  into  account  only  their  seniority 
and  amount  of  training.  No  provision  is  made  for  paying  unusually  good 
teachers  more  than  is  paid  others  of  comparable  experience  and  preparation. . . . 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  however,  to  judge  accurately  the  merit  of  a 
teacher.  Efforts  to  do  so  in  the  past  have  often  resulted  in  charges  of  favoritism. 

“This  committee  believes  that  the  advantage  of  merit  pay  systems  has 
been  artificially  inflated,  but  it  is  agreed  that  any  proposal  for  attracting  and 
holding  good  teachers  is  worthy  of  study,  including  merit  pay  and  other  such 
financial  programs  as  dependency  allotments  .  .  .  While  this  is  going  on, 
however,  efforts  to  increase  salary  benefits  along  conventional  lines  should 
be  expanded.” 


Increasing  the  Range  of  Salaries  .  .  . 

“Once  more  money  is  available  for  teachers,  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
disbursed  should  be  re-examined.  At  present,  the  range  between  beginning 
and  peak  pay  is  too  narrow;- often  the  most  a  teacher  can  hope  for  in  a  life¬ 
time  of  service  is  to  double  the  beginning  salary.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  many  potential  teachers  seek  other  means  of  employment,  and  it  helps  to 
account  for  the  rapid  and  wasteful  turnover  in  teacher  personnel.” 


but  there  is  real  danger  that  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  everything  a  little, 
schools  may  end  by  doing  nothing 
well.  At  present  school  funds  are 
limited,  and  the  student’s  time  will 
always  be  limited.  It  is  essential  that 
schools  pursue  a  policy  of  giving 
children  first  things  first.  In  the  rush 
for  a  great  quantity  of  courses,  qual¬ 
ity  must  not  be  lost.  The  desire  to 
provide  education  for  all  American 
children  need  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  need  to  provide  full  opportunity 
for  the  gifted. 

2  W’e  recommend  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  study  carefully  their 
systems  of  school  organization  and 
consider  measures  to  deny  funds  other 
than  local  to  districts  which  do  not. 
after  reasonable  time,  organize  on  an 
efficient  basis.  If  the  American  people 
are  asked  to  make  sacrifices  for  better 
education,  they  deserve  to  have  their 
funds  used  as  efficiently  as  possible. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  a  great 
deal  of  reorganization  in  both  rural 
and  urban  areas.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  the  existence  of  the  8,674  school 
districts  which  operate  no  schools. 
That  is  just  one  dramatic  example  of 
the  need  for  reorganization.  There  is 
special  need  for  studies  of  school 
systems  in  large  cities,  where  most 
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Reorganizing  School  Districts  .  .  . 

“What  is  worst,  from  the  point  of  view  of  wasted  money  and  wasted 
opportunities  for  children,  is  the  fact  that  most  school  districts  are  too  small. 
Of  the  59,270  school  districts  in  the  United  Staes,  only  6,679  are  large  enough 
to  employ  as  many  as  40  teachers.  In  37,871  school  districts,  fewer  than  10 
teachers  are  employed.  A  school  district  should  have  at  least  1,200  pupils  and 
40  teachers  to  make  it  an  efficient  administrative  unit.  Gains  in  efficiency  and 
economy  supposedly  can  be  expected  until  approximately  10,000  pupils  are 
included  in  one  district.” 


The  Size  a  School  Should  Be  .  .  . 

“In  spite  of  local  variations,  however,  there  is  something  approximating 
a  science  of  numbers  in  school  reorganization.  Relatively  few  adequate  pro¬ 
grams  are  found  in  districts  with  less  than  1,200  pupils  unless  special  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  supervision  and  services. 

**1.  E)ach  high  school  should  have  a  minimum  of  300  pupils,  or  75  pupils  in  each  age 
group,  and  12  full-time  teachers.  There  are  gains  in  economy  and  efficiency  until  the 
enrollment  reaches  700  pupils.  Such  a  standard  is  applicable  whether  the  school  is 
senior,  junior-senior,  or  junior  high  schooL  There  is  little  or  no  evidence  that 
anything  is  gained  by  having  an  enrollment  of  more  than  1,000  pupils  in  any  school. 

“2.  The  minimum  size  of  an  elementary  school  should  be  175  pupils  and  7  teachers  for 
a  6-grade  school.  There  should  be  at  least  one  teacher  per  grade  in  any  schooL 
There  are  improvements  in  efficiency  and  economy  up  to  300  pupils  and  12  teachers. 

“3.  The  minimum  size  of  a  junior  or  community  college  should  be  200  pupils  and  10 
teachers.” 


Improving  Teacher  Education  .  .  . 

“College  programs  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  should  be  made  more 
functional,  freed  from  needless  repetition,  geared  to  the  abilities  of  the  better 
students,  and  should  provide  greater  emphasis  on  practical  classroom  experi¬ 
ences.” 

‘Teacher  education  institutions  and  departments  of  education  in  uni¬ 
versities  should  be  supported  in  accordance  with  the  obvious  importance  of 
their  function.  Their  budgets,  their  physical  facilities,  and  the  quality  of 
their  teaching  staffs  should  be  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  units  of  higher 
education.” 


Analyzing  the  Teacher's  Job  .  .  . 

‘The  teacher’s  job — in  all  subjects  and  at  all  grade  levels — should  be 
carefully  analyzed  to  determine  which  duties  can  be  safely  and  economically 
delegated  to  personnel  not  qualified  as  teachers.  The  major  emphasis  should 
be:  to  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  the  teacher’s  educational  services  to 
learners  to  relieve  the  teacher  of  the  many  time-consuming  tasks  which  may 
be  as  well  done  by  persons  of  sub-professional  or  non-professional  rank,  and 
whose  services  are  thus  less  costly;  and  to  enhance  the  professional  status  of 
the  teachers.” 


The  Number  of  Classrooms  Needed  .  .  . 

“If  the  expected  enrollment  of  1959-60  were  enrolled  now,  the  need 
would  be  for  375,000  classrooms.  .  .  How  much  of  the  1959-60  need  will  be 
met  by  new  construction  cannot  be  known  since  it  is  a  matter  for  future  deter¬ 
mination.  The  present  construction  rate,  however,  is  about  60,000  classrooms 
per  year.  If  this  rate  continues  or  decreases,  simple  arithmetic  shows  the  need 
has  no  chance  to  be  met.” 


American  children  are  now  congre¬ 
gated.  Ways  must  be  found  to  decen¬ 
tralize  large  urban  school  systems  to 
make  them  more  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people. 
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2  We  recommend  that  local  boards 
of  education  quickly  assess  their 
school  building  needs,  and  give  this 
information  to  their  State  departments 
of  education,  and  that  the  chief  State 
school  officers  quickly  relay  this  in¬ 
formation  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Responsible  estimates  place  the 
Nation’s  school  building  need  at  from 
less  than  200,000  to  nearly  a  half¬ 
million  additional  classrooms  by 
1960.  Inadequate  communication  be¬ 
tween  local  school  districts  and  State 
departments  of  education  is  the  chief 
cause  for  these  contradictory  figures. 
This  Committee  also  recommends 
that  every  community  and  every  State 
do  all  that  is  economically  possible 
to  construct  the  buildings  required, 
and  that  during  such  emergency 
periods  as  now  exist.  Federal  funds 
also  be  used  wherever  shown  to  be 
necessary.  In  the  richest  nation  in 
all  history,  there  is  no  valid  reason 
for  the  grimy,  dilapidated  and  over¬ 
crowded  school  buildings  which  too 
many  children  now  occupy.  It  is  an 
ironic  truth  that  most  Americans 
would  not  permit  their  children  to 
live  in  a  house  which  is  as  bad  as 
the  school  buildings  which  many 
pupils  are  forced  by  law  to  attend. 


^  We  recommend  that  greater  in¬ 
ducements  of  all  kinds  be  of¬ 
fered  to  attract  and  retain  enough 
good  teachers,  and  that  during  the 
coming  decade  of  teacher  shortages, 
every  effort  be  made  to  utilize  the 
services  of  available  teachers  more 
effectively.  Practical  steps  must  be 
taken  to  change  the  concept  of  teach¬ 
ing  as  an  impoverished  occupation. 
Teaching  must  be  made  a  financially 
comfortable  profession.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  devise  ways  to  re¬ 
ward  teachers  according  to  their  abil¬ 
ity  without  opening  the  school  door 
to  unfair  personnel  practices.  Present 
salary  schedules  have  the  effect  of 
discouraging  many  able  people  from 
entering  the  profession.  Teacher 
preparation  programs  and  State  li¬ 
censing  laws  have  the  reputation  of 
including  needless  and  repetitious 
courses.  This  reputation  has  the  ef* 
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feet  of  deterring  brilliant  young 
people  from  becoming  teachers.  Sal¬ 
ary  schedules  and  training  and  licens¬ 
ing  procedures  should  be  re-examined 
and  changed  where  necessary  to  make 
the  teaching  profession  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  most  able  young  men  and 
women.  This  Committee  believes  that 
the  next  decade  and  possibly  two  de¬ 
cades  will  be  emergency  periods  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  teacher  shortage  will 
gsow  more  acute,  but  that  there  is 
ample  reason  to  hope  for  sufficient 
supplies  of  good  teachers  in  the  long 


of  problems  and  intentions,  and  can 
continue  only  if  the  public  can  play 
an  active  role  in  school  affairs. 


y  We  recommend  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Higher 
Education,  similar  in  scope  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  just  concluded  on  the  needs  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  be 
held  promptly  to  consider  the  many 
complex  problems  facing,  or  soon  to 


face,  the  Nation’s  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  This  Committee  believes 
there  is  yet  time  to  acquaint  the 
American  people  with  their  imminent 
needs  in  higher  education,  but  the 
time  grows  shorter  and  shorter.  The 
flood  of  students  now  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools  is  not  far 
away  from  the  colleges.  If  the  people 
of  the  United  States  expect  to  attract 
more  and  more  students  into  college, 
they  must  begin  preparing  for  them 


^  We  recommend  that  a  new  look 
*  be  taken  at  the  entire  question 
of  how  much  money  this  society 
should  spend  on  education.  In  view 
of  the  recommendations  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  concerning  the  objectives  of 
education,  teachers  and  buildings,  it 
seems  obvious  that  within  the  next 
decade  the  dollars  spent  on  education 
in  this  Nation  should  be  approxi¬ 
mately  doubled.  Such  an  increase  in 
expenditure  would  be  an  accurate  re¬ 
flection  of  the  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  society.  The  exact  sources 
of  the  necessary  funds  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  more  easily  when  there  is  more 
public  agreement  that  the  funds  must 
be  provided,  and  more  vigorous  de¬ 
termination  to  do  something  about  it. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
money  for  schools  must  continue  to 
come  from  all  three  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment,  with  a  portion  of  funds  for 
school  buildings  being  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
an  emergency  basis.  Good  schools  are 
admittedly  expensive,  but  not  nearly 
so  expensive  in  the  long  run  as  poor 


0  We  recommend  that  every  pos¬ 
sible  step  be  taken  to  encourage 
the  interest  and  activity  of  all  citi¬ 
zens  in  school  affairs.  Citizen  advi¬ 
sory  groups,  organizations  of  parents 
and  teachers,  education  conferences, 
and  all  other  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  people  of  a  democracy  should  be 
utilized  to  keep  the  schools  in  close 
contact  with  the  people.  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  only  the  public  which 
can  create  good  schools  and  nurture 
them.  In  the  long  run,  schools  must 
do  what  the  public  wants,  and  if  no 
strong  public  will  is  made  known, 
schools  falter.  Public  interest  in  edu¬ 
cation  is  aroused  only  by  knowledge 
may,  iss« 


Providing  Vocational  Training  .  .  . 

“Over-specialization  of  vocational  education  should  be  avoided.  There 
are  almost -^,000  trades  in  this  country,  and  specialized  instruction  for  all  of 
them  cannot  be  provided.  Broadly  conceived  programs  of  education  must  be 
maintained  which  are  not  likely  to  be  outmoded  rapidly  by  technological 
change  and  which  offer  basic  instruction  that  can  be  useful  in  many  jobs.” 


Aiding  the  Gifted  Child  .  .  . 

“Educational  programs  which  fully  exercise  and  develop  the  abilities  of 
especially  brilliant  students  must  be  maintained.  A  system  which  wastes  the 
talents  of  those  who  have  the  most  to  offer  has  no  part  in  the  new  American 
ideal  for  the  schools.  Social  equality  can  be  maintained  by  the  schools  without 
hampering  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  unusually  able.  .  .  .  Improved 
provision  for  these  talented  young  people  should  be  the  next  great  advance 
in  our  public  .school  system.  .  .  .  The  real  and  fundamental  manpower  scarcity 
at  the  present  time  is  a  scarcity  of  quality  and  not  of  numbers.  Gonsequently, 
the  identification  and  careful  handling  of  talented  youth  are  urgent  and  com¬ 
manding  requirements.” 


Services  to  Nonpublic  Schools  .  .  . 

“Approximately  13  per  cent  of  the  Nation’s  children  are  enrolled  in  non¬ 
public  schools.  Under  our  system  of  school  finance,  nonpublic  schools  must 
obtain  virtually  all  of  their  revenue  from  private  sources.  This  Committee 
recommends  that  all  children,  regardless  whether  they  be  enrolled  in  public 
or  nonpublic  schools,  receive  basic  health  and  safety  services  at  public  expense; 
the  extent  to  which  “basic  health  and  safety  services”  should  go  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  ,  whether  public  school  funds  or  other  public  funds  should  be  used  to 
provide  them  must  be  determined  at  the  State  and  community  levels  to  reflect 
existing  laws  and  desires.” 


Informing  the  Public  .  .  . 

“School  leaders  and  those  responsible  for  all  media  of  communication — 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  television  broadcasting  stations  and  net¬ 
works,  and  public  service  advertising — should  work  closely  together  to  present 
to  the  public  a  steady  flow  of  accurate,  facts  about  the  schools.  Nowadays  we 
rely  principally  upon  those  media  to  convey  information  about  the  schools 
which  in  simpler  times  traveled  automatically  by  word  of  mouth.” 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 


on^ 


County  A-V  Program  Growing 


W HEN  ihe  present  Audio-Visual  Bill 
hecame  a  law  in  1950,  few  realized  that 
the  various  counties  would  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  bill  and  organize 
Centers  as  quickly  as  they  have.  To¬ 
day,  16  out  of  our  21  counties  have 
Centers  in  operation  and  three  addi¬ 
tional  counties  anticipate  organizing 
Centers  during  this  present  school 
year.  Those  counties  now  having  Cent¬ 
ers  are;  Atlantic,  Camden,  Cape  May, 


by  William  H.  King 

coordinator,  audio-visual  education 
State  Department  of  Education 

Cumberland,  Elssex,  Gloucester,  Hunt¬ 
erdon,  Mercer,  Middlesex,  Monmouth, 
Morris,  Ocean,  Salem,  Somerset,  Sus¬ 
sex,  and  Warren.  Bergen  and  Union 
Counties  are  well  along  with  their  or¬ 
ganizational  plans  while  Burlington 
County  is  giving  serious  consideration 
to  a  Center. 

Over  300  school  districts  of  our 
State  are  participating  in  this  program 
and  more  districts  are  joining  each 


year.  It  is  possible  for  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  to  join  at  any  time  by  applying 
for  membership.  Although  it  is  also 
possible  for  school  districts  to  with¬ 
draw  at  any  time,  the  success  of  the 
program  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  only  one  district  has  withdrawn 
and  this  district  has  applied  for  re¬ 
admission. 

Rnanced  Jointly 

Funds  for  the  operation  of  these 
Centers  come  from  two  main  sources. 
The  participating  school  districts  con¬ 
tribute  on  a  per  pupil  basis  while  the 
State  provides  State  Aid  up  to  $2500 
per  county  per  year.  In  a  number  of 
our  counties,  the  board  of  Freeholders 
are  supporting  the  program. 

The  success  of  the  program  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  program 
is  tailored  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  each  county.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  make  each  county  program 
like  all  of  the  others.  Each  Center  is 
run  by  a  County  Commission  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  Board  Members  from  the 
participating  districts,  three  certifi¬ 
cated  employees  of  the  participating 
boards,  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  the  County  Librarian,  if 
there  is  one.  The  County  Treasurer,  by 
law,  is  the  custodian  of  the  funds  of 
the  Commission.  There  is  one  similar¬ 
ity  among  all  of  the  Centers  and  that 
is  the  furtfetion  of  the  County  Super¬ 
intendent  in  exercising  the  same  lead¬ 
ership  of  this  program  as  he  does  of 
all  other  educational  activities  in  the 
county. 

Two  of  the  counties.  Ocean  and 
Morris,  were  in  operation  with  their 
own  cooperative  programs  before  the 
present  plan  was  adopted.  Within  a 
number  of  the  other  counties  that  now 
have  the  Centers,  cooperative  audio¬ 
visual  programs  were  in  operation  but 
in  no  case  did  the  previous  program 
prove  a  detriment  to  the  county  pro¬ 
gram. 

Newest  Are  At  Colleges 

The  two  newest  county  centers  have 
one  thing  in  common.  In  each  case 
the  Center  is  located  at  a  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  and  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  Audio-Visual  program  at  the 
respective  college  also  serves  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  County  Center. 

The  Essex  County  Center  is  housed 
at  Montclair  State  Teachers  College 
and  Emma  Fantone  is  in  charge  of 
the  program.  She  is  assisted  by  Ted 
Sheft  of  the  Montclair  faculty  and  by 
student  assistants  who  schedule,  main¬ 
tain,  and  deliver  the  films,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Fantone  and  Mr. 
Sheft. 

The  Gloucester  County  Center, 
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You  will  want 

Fun  and 
Fancy 


the  Ginn 

Enrichment  Prosram’s 
newest  reader 


This  delightful  collection  of  stories  and  poems  at  the  third- 
grade  level  may  be  used  to  follow  Friends  Far  and  Near  or  to 
precede  Roads  to  Everywhere  in  the  Ginn  Basic  Series.  Here 
children  will  meet  a  spider  that  goes  on  a  trip  around  the  world — 
on  a  globe;  a  ghost  that  tries  to  find  a  home;  cowboys  and  girls; 
and  many  other  exciting  people  and  things.  Old  favorites,  too. 
160  illustrations  in  full  color. 

Also  available  in  the  Ginn  Enrichment  Series: 


For  the  primary  grades 

Come  With  Us 
Under  the  Apple  Tree 
Open  the  Cate 

Order  from 


For  the  middle  grades 

A  Dog  Named  Penny 
Becky  and  the  Bandit 
Seecatch:  A  Story  of  a 
Fur  Seal 

The  Missing  Mitt 
Secret  on  the  Congo 


Ginn  and  Company 


72  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  11 


Paqa  3fl 


which  contains  all  but  two  of  the 
school  districts  of  the  County,  has  its 
Center  at  Glassboro  State  Teachers 
College.  Jay  Carey,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Ruth  Mancuso  and  Mrs.  Porch,  faculty 
wives,  operates  the  program  with  stu¬ 
dent  assistants  to  schedule  and  main¬ 
tain  the  films.  Mrs.  Porch  delivers  the 
films  and  Mrs.  Mancuso  serves  as  a 
consultant  to  those  participating  dis¬ 
tricts  desiring  her  services. 

Last  year,  $95,728.92  was  the  total 
budget  figure  for  the  16  county  cent¬ 
ers.  Of  this  amount,  $58,688.72  was 
raised  by  the  participating  districts 
while  $37,040.20  was  distributed  to 
the  counties  as  State  Aid. 

Like  all  programs,  this  one  has  had 
and  still  has  some  problems  but  it  is 
working  and  working  well.  School  dis¬ 
tricts  have  discovered  that  by  sharing 
their  resources  to  help  others  they  are 
also  helping  themselves.  If  your  dis¬ 
trict  is  not  a  member  of  a  County 
Audio-Visual  Aids  Center  at  this  time, 
ask  your  County  Superintendent  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  advantages  of  membership 
to  you. 

Counties  To  Certify 
Substitute  Teachers 

Substitute  teachers,  who  do  not  hold 
a  regular  teaching  certificate  in  the 
area  for  which  they  wish  to  substitute, 
will  have  to  obtain  a  special  substi¬ 
tute's  certificate  according  to  a  new 
regulation  recently  enacted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  Such  cer¬ 
tificates  will  be  issued  by  the  county 
superintendent  and  will  be  valid  only 
in  the  county  where  they  are  issued. 

The  new  rule  asks  that  local  boards 
of  education  adopt  official  lists  of  sub¬ 
stitute  teachers.  These  lists  would  in¬ 
dicate  both  the  substitutes  who  hold 
proper  certificates  and  those  that  do 
not.  A  teacher  who  is  listed  without 
proper  certification  will  be  expected 
to  apply  to  the  county  superintendent 
for  a  county  substitute’s  certificate. 
Substitute  teachers  with  only  the  coun¬ 
ty  substitute’s  certificate  will  only  be 
permitted  to  serve  as  day-to-day  sub¬ 
stitutes  in  place  of  a  teacher  regularly 
employed. 

Such  special  certificates  will  not  be 
valid  for  regular  teaching  contracts 
and  will  not  entitle  the  holder  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund.  Experience  under  the 
authorization  of  these  certificates  will 
not  be  counted  in  lieu  of  practice 
teaching;  nor  as  experience  required 
for  the  issuance  of  a  permanent  cer¬ 
tificate;  nor  for  eligibility  to  tenure, 
sick  leave,  state  minimum  salary,  or 
any  other  benefits  accruing  to  teachers 
in  regular  employment. 
may,  IfSt 


Mrs.  Hanrlatfa  Friadman,  Latin  taachar  at 
Lincoln  H.  S.,  Jarsay  City,  has  baan  awardad 
tha  compatitiva  scholarship  ot  tha  Naw  Jar- 
say  Classical  Association  for  tha  195b  summar 
sassion  of  tha  school  of  Classical  Studios  of 
tha  Amorican  Acadamy  in  Romo. 

Mrs.  Fiiodman  will  ba  tha  savonth  Latin 
taachar  to  ba  sont  to  tha  Amorican  Acadamy 
in  Romo  by  tha  Now  Jarsay  Clauical  Auo- 
ciation.  Tha  succassful  candidato  was 
solactad  by  tha  Committaa  of  Awards,  of 
which  Profassor  Whitnoy  J.  Oatas  of  Princa- 
ton  UnVersity  is  chairman. 


Travel  via  Banff  and  Lak*  Louisa 
aboard  Canada's  only  stainless  steel 
Scenic  Dome  Streamliner. 

Take  the  Canadian  across  Canada 
and  reach  Vancouver  refreshed  and 
exhilarated. 

Your  choice  of  coach,  tourist  or  first 
class.  All  seats  are  reserved  and  you 


Two  Original  Officers  Honored 
At  New  Brunswick  Anniversary 

Two  charter  members  and  original 
officers  of  the  New  Brunswick  Teachers 
Club  were  among  the  honored  guests 
at  the  organization’s  golden  anniver¬ 
sary  dinner  on  April  25.  Mrs.  Emma 
Siemons  Hogan  and  her  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Eva  Irwin  Siemons  were  among 
the  small  group  that  50  years  ago 
organized  to  further  professional 
standards  and  economic  standards  for 
New  Brunswick  teachers.  The  pair 
recalled  the  bitter  struggle  to  organize 
during  the  first  few  years  after  the 
association’s  founding  in  1906.  The 
highest  salary  paid  in  the  high  school 
then  was  $700  a  year;  in  the  grade 
school  it  was  as  low  as  $250  a  year. 

Dr.  Lester  Buford,  president  of 
NEA,  was  the  featured  speaker  of  the 
evening.  Ethel  C.  Luidens  served  as 
toastmistress  and  Marie  Siess  was  gen¬ 
eral  chairman  for  the  dinner. 


Guy  V.  Bruce,  professor  of  science  and 
chairman  of  that  department  at  New¬ 
ark  STC,  retired  on  March  31  after 
23  years  of  teaching  at  the  college.  He 
was  appointed  professor  emeritus  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  He  has 
joined  the  faculty  at  Farleigh  Dickin¬ 
son  College  as  a  professor  of  science. 


can  dine  in  a  Deluxe  Dining  Room  Car 
or  the  economical  Skyline  Coffee  Shop. 

The  CANADIAN  is  in  daily  service 
between  Montreal  and  Vancouver  and 
Toronto  and  Vancouver.  For  details 
contact  your  local  agent  or  Canadian 
Pacific  in  principal  cities  in  U.  S.  or 
Canada. 


IM«  ■  S(Nk  OwM  him  IMt,  a  M  «xln  Im,  It  Ik*  RaNmMi  EAkiHm  AsNcicliM  CwmallMi  la  NcMwiH,  Ora.,  My  1-4. 

Canadian  Pacific  presents  Canada's 
spectacuiar  panorama  from 

The  Canadian 
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Pattern  for  Future  Schoolrooms 
Set  in  New  State  Planning  Guide 

State  Board  of  Education  guide  suggests 
functional  planning  for  new  buildings. 


“Schools  of  Tomorrow”  would  have 
been  a  good  title  for  the  new  guide  to 
“Schoolhouse  Planning  and  Construc¬ 
tion”  just  issued  by  the  State  Board  of 
Eiducation.  It  is  a  revised  and  com¬ 
pleted  version  of  a  guide  approved  by 
the  State  Board  in  1952.  It  includes 
both  the  mandatory  requirements 
(minimum  standards)  for  public 
school  buildings  in  the  State,  and 
also  suggestions  and  recommendations 
intended  to  serve  as  goals  and  ideals 
for  school  districts  planning  new 
buildings. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  the  new  guide 
looks  far  forward.  It  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  designing  buildings 
which  fit  the  specific  educational  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  carried  on  in  them,  and 
urges  that  teachers,  and  possibly  par¬ 
ents  and  pupils,  be  consulted  in  their 
planning.  It  proposes  classrooms  de¬ 
signed  for  an  average  of  25  pupils  and 
urges  boards  to  consider  personality 
development,  appreciation  of  beauty, 
health  needs,  luncheon  facilities,  gym¬ 
nasiums,  music  rooms,  and  play  areas 
in  planning  tomorrow’s  buildings.  The 
guide  notes  the  trend  toward  one-story 
buildings  and  the  elimination  of 
basements,  except  for  heating  plant 
and  storage  space. 

The  Board  believes  that  every  ele¬ 
mentary  building  should  be  on  a  site 
containing  at  least  five  acres,  plus  one  ' 
acre  for  every  hundred  pupils  en¬ 
rolled.  For  secondary  schools  and  vo¬ 
cational  schools,  it  proposes  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  20  acres,  plus  one  acre  for 
every  hundred  pupils.  Among  the 
justifications  it  offers  are  the  necessity 


for  parking  space,  and  the  ability  to 
plan  for  expansion.  As  transportation 
standards,  it  suggests  maximum  travel 
time  of  30  minutes  for  elementary 
pupils  and  an  hour  for  high  school. 

The  State  Board  recommends  “min¬ 
imum,”  “better”  and  “desirable”  space 
standards  for  standard  classrooms. 
Minimums  range  from  600-700  square 
feet,  depending  on  grade,  while  the 
desirable  goals  are  given  as  800  square 
feet  or  more  in  high  schools  to  1,000 
square  feet  or  more  for  kindergartens. 


with  900  or  more  for  Grades  IV-VIII, 
and  950  for  I-IH. 

On  the  much-argued  question  of 
ceiling  height  for  classrooms,  the  new 
rules  provide  for  an  average  of  at 
least  9t^  feet,  with  no  part  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing  less  than  8^^  feet  high. 

Among  the  “sight-lifting”  sugges¬ 
tions  are  radio-sound  systems,  (with 
the  possibility  of  built-in  television 
antennae),  an  accoustically-treated 
dining  room  for  teachers,  a  teachers’ 
combination  workroom  and  conference 
room. 

Howard  D.  Morrison,  Hamilton 
Township  superintendent,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  responsible  for 
the  1955  revision  of  the  guide.  Assoc¬ 
iated  with  him  were  John  W.  Brown. 
Martin  Bry-Nildsen,  Lewis  F.  Gayner, 
Alfred  Green,  Ralph  E.  Hacker, 
(^rge  Hankinson,  Willard  M.  Hed- 
den,  Henry  T.  Hollingsworth,  who 
headed  the  1952  committee,  Joseph  W. 
Howe,  Lawrence  C.  Licht,  A.  F.  Mac- 
rie,  Albert  E.  Micklewright,  Donald 
Mitchell,  Howard  Morris,  Jr.,  Thomas 
E.  Robinson,  Sampson  G.  Smith,  J. 
C.  Van  Nuys,  and  Oscar  Vogelbach. 
Cleve  0.  Westby,  director  of  school 
building  services,  was  secretary  of  the 
committee,  and  Assistant  Commission¬ 
er  Joseph  E.  Clayton  was  consultant. 

Teaneck  H.S.  PTA  has  come  up  with 
a  new  look  in  local  school  public  re¬ 
lations.  “Hi-View”,  the  group’s  new 
newspaper,  presents  parents  with  an 
inside  look  at  activities  going  on 
within  the  school. 


Th«M  Uadart  of  Now  Jonoy's  olomonfory  toachors  roconfly  took  part  In  tho  Northoatfora 
Ragional  Conforonco  of  tho  NEA's  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  at  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Seated  (l.-r.)  are  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  Mrs.  Grace  Kirk,  Mrs.  Geneva  R.  Lonsdale,  and  Ida 
Reeves.  Standin9  (l.-r.)  are  Mildred  Lackey,  Valentina  R.  DeDan,  John  A.  Shops,  Dr.  Thomas 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Schweitxer,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Pearson.  Mrs.  Pearson  is  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Elementary  Classroom  Teachers  Association. 
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FTA's  Holding 
Weekend  Workshop 

New  Jersey  FTA  high  school  clubs 
and  college  chapters  will  take  to  the 
woods  again  this  year  on  May  11,  12, 
and  13  for  their  annual  state-wide 
workshop.  The  future  teachers  will 
take  over  the  New  Jersey  State  School 
of  (Conservation’s  Camp  Wapalane  in 
Stokes  State  Forest  for  a  weekend  of 
both  serious  discussions  on  FTA  activ¬ 
ities  and  enjoyable  outdoor  recreation. 

Highlights  of  the  weekend  will  in¬ 
clude  a  series  of  group  discussions  on 
the  problems  of  FTA  work,  various 
talks  by  State  leaders,  an  afternoon 
of  hiking,  a  Saturday  night  dance, 
and  the  election  of  officers  for  next 
year. 

Featured  as  speakers  during  the 
weekend  are  Arnold  Gunderson,  State 
FTA  coordinator;  Gail  McCallick  of 
Trenton  STC,  Dr.  Adlebert  Botts,  head 
of  the  geography  department  at  Tren¬ 
ton  STC,  Lena  Porreca,  N.J.  NEA 
Director,  Laurence  Johnson,  editor  of 
the  REVIEW,  and  Dr.  D.  Alton  Part¬ 
ridge,  president  of  Montclair  STC. 

The  various  discussion  groups  will 
consider  “Interesting  Activities  of  the 
FTA-’s  of  New  Jersey”,  “How  Does  an 
FTA  Club  Secure  Maximum  Benefits 
from  a  Visit  to  a  College?”,  “How 
can  the  Efficiency  of  FTA  Clubs  and 
Chapters  Be  Increased?”,  “How  Can 
FTA’s  Insure  an  On-CJoing  Supply  of 
Interested,  Dedicated,  and  Capable 
Teachers  for  the  Future?”,  “How  Clan 
a  Time  and  Place  Be  Found  for  FTA 
Club  or  Chapter  Meetings?”,  and 
“How  Can  the  Work  of  the  FTA  Be 
Brought  before  the  School  and  Com¬ 
munity?”. 


Arnold  Gundorton,  Sfato 
FTA  coordinator,  raviawt 
NJEA't  taachar  racniit- 
mant  campaign  with  Ros¬ 
alia  Baker,  prasidant  of 
New  Jersey's  high  school 
FTA  clubs,  and  Frederick 
Adams,  prasidant  of  the 
State's  collage  chapters. 


For  class  graduation  trips . . . 

Choose  any  destination,  any  route, 
any  time.  Your  class  travels  to¬ 
gether  in  modem,  private  coaches, 
with  skilled  drivers  . . .  even  over¬ 
night  hotel  stops  can  be  arranged ! 


Charter  a  Greyhound 


For  a  thrilling,  low-cost  vacation 

Explore  great  cities.  National 
Parks!  Choose  from  40  Escorted 
Tours,  including  hotels,  travel, 
sightseeing  attractions,  escort 
services— at  one  low  price. 


Choose  an  Escorted  Tour 


Frederick  L.  Adams,  of  Trenton  STC 
is  State  President  of  FTA  college 
chapters  in  New  Jersey. 

There  are  now  approximately  2500 
students  belonging  to  111  FTA  clubs 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  In 
addition,  the  FTA  chapters,  one  in 
each  of  the  12  teacher-training  insti¬ 
tutions,  enroll  over  1,0(X)  college  stu¬ 
dents. 


IRIfl  VACATION  TRAVfl  MAP 

Mail  coupon  to  Crayhouna  Tour  Dopt., 
71  W.  UAo  Stroot,  CaieofO  1,  III., 
for  full-color  PItasure  Map  and  facts 
on  Escorted  and  Individual  Tours. 


Address. 


Go  Greyhound.! 


CKy  A  SUte _ 

Send  me  special 
Information  about:. 


Forgay  wtaktads,  shoppiag  trips 

Frequent  daily  schedules  let  you 
leave  early,  stay  late.  You  arrive 
at  heart-of-town  terminals,  close 
to  theaters,  stores,  hotels.  Easy  on 
your  budget,  too. 


New  PR  Handbook  Gives 
Methods  For  Making  Polls 


School  public  relations  in  the  mo¬ 
dern  sense  is  no  longer  simply  a  tell- 
ing-the-public-about-the-schools  opera¬ 
tion.  A  soundly-conceived  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  requires  schoolmen  also 
to  listen  carefully  to  what  the  public 
is  saying  and  thinking  about  schools. 
The  public  opinion  survey  or  poll  is 
one  way  to  do  this  “listening.”  But 
the  survey  must  be  scientifically 
planned  and  executed,  with  results 
interpreted  honestly.  So  says  “Feel 
Their  Pulse:  A  Guide  to  School  Opin¬ 
ion  Polling,”  a  new  handbook  designed 
for  school  administrators  and  local 
association  leaders. 


Material  in  the  handbook  is  based 
on  a  manuscript  prepared  by  Richard 
Pheatt,  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Public  Schools  with  the 
assistance  of  an  Advisory  Committee 
headed  by  T.  C.  Bird,  Superintendent, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  Public  Schools. 


“Feel  Their  Purse”  is  published  by 
the  National  School  Public  Relations 
Association,  a  department  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association.  Copies, 
at  $1.00  each,  may  be  obtained  from 
NSPRA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.  Discounts  will  be  given 
on  quantity  orders. 


This  priz*-winnin9  datiqn  of  •  Stamp  to 
typify  "world-wido  friondthip  among  chil- 
dran"  was  submittad  to  tha  Childran's  Stamp 
Contast  in  Naw  Jarsay  by  Robart  Laak,  a 
studant  at  Plaasantvilla  H.  S.  Tha  contast 
was  sponsorad  by  tha  N.  J.  Vocational  and 
Arts  Association  as  part  of  a  national  com¬ 
petition. 


Hoboken  Teachers  Performing 
For  Benefit  of  Scholarship  Fund 

The  Hoboken  Teachers’  Association 
is  presenting  a  production  of  “The 
Red  Mill”  on  May  25,  26,  and  27. 
The  popular  Victor  Herbert  musical 
comedy  will  feature  an  all-teacher 
cast. 

Proceeds  from  the  performance  will 
be  used  to  support  the  teacher  associa¬ 
tion’s  scholarship  program.  The 
money  provides  financial  assistance 
to  qualihed  graduates  of  A.  J.  Dem- 
arest  H.  S.  who  intend  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession.  Two  students  are 
presently  attending  teacher  colleges 
with  the  help  of  the  scholarship  aid. 

Joseph  Corrado  is  directing  the 
play;  Jack  Meehan  is  business  mana¬ 
ger,  and  Alfred  Drexel  is  designing 
the  scenery  and  handling  publicity. 
Harry  Galinsky  is  president  of  the 
association. 


Workshop  for  Business  Teachers 
To  Be  Held  at  Paterson  STC 


The  thirteenth  annual  business  edu¬ 
cation  workshop  will  be  held  May  22 
at  Paterson  STC.  The  workshop  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey 
Business  Education  Association  and  the 
business  education  departments  of 
Montclair  and  Paterson  State  Teachers 
Colleges. 

Three  demonstrations  will  feature 
the  program:  “How  to  Make  Type¬ 
writing  Drills  Pay  Off”  by  Dr.  Earl 

G.  Nicks  and  Robert  J.  Ruegg,  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Division,  Underwood 
Corporation ;  “How  to  Enrich  the 
Work  of  the  Business  Law  Class”  by 
Dr.  I.  Davis  Satlow,  Thomas  Jefferson 

H.  S.,  Brooklyn;  “How  to  Teach  the 
Use  of  Marginal  Notes  in  Elementary 
Shorthand”  by  Anthony  Jannone,  East 
Side  H.  S.,  Newark. 


Exhibits,  tours,  dinner,  and  a  social 
hour  will  he  included  among  the 
activities. 
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'I  1  r  ^  AMERICA'S  SAFEST 

BUSES 

GLASIER 

TRUCK  BODIES,  INC. 

39 1  Adams  Street  •  Newark  5,  New  Jersey 
Phone:  Mitchell  3-8410 


•  NEW — Extra  Strength  Built  Into  "Cradle  of  Steel". 

•  NEW — Forward-folding,  Wider  Entrance  Doors. 

•  NEW— Wider,  Heavier,  Impact-resistant  Rub  Rails, 
e  NEW — Warning  Lights  Moulded  Into  Roof  Panel. 

Call  or  Write  For  Latest  Literature 


►  NATIONAL  SAFETY  CONTEST 

Enter  Oneida's  safe  drivers  contest.  Win  an 
w  Oneida  School  Bus  for  Your  School  System. 
^  Over  100  other  awards.  For  details  see  your 
^  Oneida  Distributor  ...  or  write:  "SAFETY 
^  AWARDS".  P.  O.  Box  186,  CANASTOTA,  NEW 
^  YORK 


New  wrap-around  windshield  is  truly  panoramic 
in  scopel  Tremendously  increases  driver's  vision 
where  it  counts.  Same  Oneidaramic  wrap-around 
principle  applied  to  the  rear  assures  complete, 
all-direction  see-ability.  Especially  effective  in 
traffic  congestion  and  when  parking  or  turning 
around. 


NJEA  REVIEW 


Newark  STC  Breaks  Ground  for  New  Campus 


Ground  breaking  for  five  buildings 
at  the  new  120-acre  Newark  STC  cam¬ 
pus  took  place  on  April  11.  Dr. 
Eugene  G.  Wilkins,  college  president, 
presided  at  the  groundbreaking. 

Among  the  invited  guest  speakers 
were  F.  Edward  Biertuempfel,  mayor 
of  Union;  Nicholas  La  Corte,  mayor 
of  Elizabeth;  Dr.  William  H.  West, 
Union  County  superintendent  of 
schools;  Margaret  McCarthy  of  Mont¬ 
clair,  president  of  the  college  student 
organization;  and  Ernest  Shaweross, 
president  of  the  college  alumni  associ¬ 
ation. 

Dr.  Wilkins  emphasized  that  the  five 
buildings  planned  are  merely  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  college  plant  that  will 


eventually  consist  of  eleven  buildings 
to  bouse  an  enrollment  of  3,000.  The 
120-acre  site,  he  said,  has  been  laid 
out  to  accomodate  six  more  buildings 
which  would  consist  of  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  school,  an  auditorium,  an  addi¬ 
tional  classroom  building,  and  three 
dormitories. 

The  new  college  campus  will  be 


ready  for  occupancy'  in  September, 
1957,  at  which  time  the  present  college 
building  at  187  Broadway,  Newaric, 
will  be  abandoned.  The  new  campus 
in  Union  came  into  being  as  a  result 
of  an  appropriation  of  $3,700,000, 
which  is  part  of  a  bond  issue  of  fifteen 
million  dollars  approved  by  the  voters 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1951,  for  the  expansion  of  the  six 
New  Jersey  state  teachers’  colleges. 


Hundreds  Expected  To  Attend 
Newark  STC  Music  Workshop 

Dr.  Lilia  Belle  Pitts,  professor 
emeritus  of  music  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  will  be  guest 
consultant  at  the  Second  Annual 
Music  Demonstration  Workshop  and 
Spring  Conference  of  Cooperating 
Teachers  to  be  held  at  Newark  State 
Teachers  College  on  Thursday,  May 
10.  The  Workshop,  which  will  consist 
of  a  morning  session  for  undergradu¬ 
ates  and  of  afternoon  and  evening 
sessions  for  all  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers,  parents,  co¬ 
operating  teachers,  supervisors  and 
administrators  throughout  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  is  being  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  college  music  department. 
There  is  no  advance  registration,  and 
there  are  no  registration  fees. 

Before  and  after  the  tea.  scheduled 
for  the  afternoon  session,  various 
music  publications  will  be  on  display. 
Throughout  the  entire  day  special 
musical  groups  from  various  schools 
within  the  periphery  of  Newark  will 
give  demonstrations. 

The  emphasis  of  the  entire  Work¬ 
shop  will  be  upon  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  clas'-room  teacher  of  music. 
Materials  and  techniques  helpful  in 
the  teaching  of  music  in  the  classroom 
will  be  explained  and  demonstrated. 

Dr.  Harry  Wilson,  choral  director 
of  music  at  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  will  direct  a  choral 
group  during  the  evening  session. 

Last  May  26  over  800  teachers,  ad¬ 
ministrators.  parents  and  laymen  at¬ 
tended  the  First  Demonstration 
Workshop. 

Members  of  the  music  department 
who  are  active  in  planning  the  work¬ 
shop  are  Laura  Rogers,  department 
chairman.  Jack  Platt,  instructor,  and 
John  Gerrish,  assistant  professor. 

May.  isst 


NEW  HORIZONS  IN  TEACHING 

Presented  in  the  hope  it  proves  interesting  and  useful 


GOOD  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Teachers  in  any  of  the  grades  might  pick  up  an  idea  or  two  from 
Phyllis  H.  Darnel’s  article  on  kindergarten  teachers’  role  in  public  relations 
—written  for  School  and  Community.*  See  excerpts  below. 


Mrs.  Darnel  (Washington  Ele¬ 
mentary  School,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri)  says  that  an  evaluation  of  the 
total  school  program  revealsagrowing  need 
for  a  more  effective  role  of  public  relations. 

Significant  contacts,  home  vi.sits  and 
observations  of  individual  children  should 
be  kept  in  easy, suitable  record  form. These 
make  splendid  material  and  serve  well  as  a 
basis  for  parent  conferences. 

Mimoograph  nowsloltor  to  parents 
once  per  month  describing  activities  for 
a  20-day  period  will  prove  an  excellent 
means  of  keeping  parents  informed  on  var¬ 
ious  phases  of  your  program.  Try  to  make 
information  definite.  For  instance  state 
^cifically  that  we  dramatized  “The 
Three  Little  Pigs”  instead  of  stating  that 
we  dramatized  some  story  familiar  to 
children.  Or  you  might  add,  “Ask  your 
child  to  show  you  how  the  thm  little  pigs 
built  their  house,”  etc. 

At  difforant  timot,  the  newsletter  may 
treat  of  safety,  children’s  art  activities, 

*Musouri  Suit  Ttmthtrs’  Magtnin*. 


books,  report  cards,  ways  of  dealing  with 
emotional  problems,  etc.  F.ncourage  par¬ 
ental  responses  to  the  newsletter. 

Parant  study  groups  are  splendid  public 
relations  media. 

Anothor  way  of  strengthening  bond  be¬ 
tween  school  and  community  is  through 
effective  newspaper  publicity.  Releases 
should  tell  who,  where,  what,  when  and 
why  (the  basic  essentials  of  a  news  article). 
Group  rather  than  individual  accomplish¬ 
ments  should  be  highlighted.  Photographs 
add  merit. 

Opportunitias  to  visit  scIimI,  perhaps 
furnish  the  best  avenues  of  interpreting 
your  program  to  the  public.  “Every  day 
IS  visitor’s  day”  will  encourage  parents  to 
regard  the  school  as  extending  a  constant 
welcome. 

Programs  which  culminate  a  unit  of  work 
have  public  impeal.  Exhibits  of  youngsters’ 
art  and  craft  work,  rhythms  and  songs, 
choral  readings  and  story  dramatizations 
help  convey  the  broad  scope  of  your  work. 


Always  Refreshing,  Dellcioi^ 

See  how  the  lively,  long-lasting  flavor  of  tasty 
Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum  gives  you  a  little 
lift  and  helps  rol'ieve  “after-school”  tension. 
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Tlut  Ion*  bus  p«rk*d  oufsidu  NJEA  Ruading  Confaranca  at  South  Oranga-Maplawood 
carnal  thasa  2S  aa9ar  taackars  from  Manvilla.  Savan  othar  faculty  mambars  providad  thair 
own  transportation.  That  makas  32  out  of  a  total  faculty  of  44;  and  six  of  tha  missing  wars 
attanding  Saturday  morning  axtansion  coursas.  How's  that  for  profassional  improvamant? 


Wildwood  Cresf,  a  small  district  (13 
teachers)  in  Cape  May  County,  will 
have  one  of  the  better  salary  guides  in 
all  South  Jersey  for  1956-57.  The  new 
schedule,  recently  adopted  by  the 
board  of  education,  provides  for  a 
minimum  of  $3600  and  a  maximum  of 
$6600  for  those  teachers  who  hold  a 
Master's  degree  or  equivalent. 


Professor  W.  Scott  Smith  of  Montclair 
STC  is  retiring  this  year.  Mr.  Smith 
has  been  in  school  work  since  1910, 
when  he  first  taught  an  ungraded 
rural  school  in  Pennsylvania.  Since 
coming  to  New  Jersey  in  1921,  he  has 
taught  in  Trenton  schools  and  at  Mont¬ 
clair  STC,  After  his  retirement  Mr. 
Smith  expects  to  be  associated  with  a 
firm  of  investment  bankers  in  New 
York  City. 


Phi  Delta  Kappa  Chapter 
To  Host  Regional  Meeting 

Members  of  Pi,  local  chapter,  of 
the  National  Sorority  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  a  sorority  of  educators,  will  be 
host  to  18  other  chapters  at  an  Eastern 
Regional  Conference  at  the  Stacy 
Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  on  May  25th 
and  26th.  Mrs.  Helen  Maxwell,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  regional  director, 
will  preside. 

The  theme  will  be  “Stronger  Foun¬ 
dations  for  Our  Youth  in  a  New 
World".  A  public  meeting  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  workable  examples  of  how 
to  “Prepare  Youth  to  Face  Today’s 
Challenge”. 

Able  leaders  of  the  various  work¬ 
shops  will  be  Mrs.  Rebecca  Prout  of 
Moorestown,  E.  Shulman  of  Trenton, 
Grace  Cllemeyer  of  Trenton  STC 
Frederick  Siel  belts  of  Princeton,  and 
Mrs.  Cordelia  McCants  of  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Officers  of  the  local  chapter  of  Phi 
Delta  Kappa  are  Mrs.  Elsie  Netter, 
president,  Mirriam  C.  Nichols,  vice- 
president,  Kathryn  Colvin,  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bisserup,  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Sara  Nichols, 
financial  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Carolyn 
Gates,  treasurer. 


this  COUPON  can  SAVE  YOU 


MVMCS  You  save  up  to  30% 
from  standard  rates  because  you 
etiminate  from  your  premium 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  cus¬ 
tomary  agency  system  and  all 
membership  fees. 

SERVICE  You  are  protected  by 
the  Standard  Automobile  Poli^. 
You  also  enfoy  immediate  claim 
service  from  over  650  profes¬ 
sional  claim  representatives  lo¬ 
cated  in  every  sizeable  dty  in 
the  U.  S.  and  in  possessions. 

SECURITY  Year  after  year,  98 
of  every  100  policyholders  re¬ 
new  their  auto  insurance  with 
Government  Employees  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  Experience  has 

Koven  to  over  350,000  policy- 
Iders  that  there  is  no  finer 
insurance  at  any  price. 


EVERY 


YOU  SPEND  ON 

AUTO  INSURANCE 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OOVIRNMINT  IMRIOYIIS  INSURANCI  RLOO.,  WASNINOTON  S,  0.  C. 

Q  Sinai*  □  MnrrM  (No.  o(-clilldr*n  — ) 

R*tid*nc*  Addrttt . . .  . . . . . . . . . . . . 

City  . . Zen* - -  Cowify . . .  SMIo~.~ . 

Loc*t!en  el  Cer . . Occepellea _ _ _ _ 


Meke 

Model(Dh.,  etc.) 

PI 

ledy  Style 

Cost 

furcbes*  Dele  □  New 

J 

□ 

/  /  DUsea 

Y/00 


I.  Additienel  eperelen  under 


•a*  2$  in  heutnheld  *1  pr*>**l  linte: 


Aa* 

Reletion 

Meritel  Stetus 

No.  el  Children 

%  el  Us* 

Gover!vme.\'t  Employees 

*yg#/fCoo»ol  SfocR  Co.  Nol  AMliofotf  with  U, S.  ^CoyM  ^ 

^  WASHIPtGTON  •.  O  C. 


2.  (*)  Deyt  per  wnnk  eule  driven  fe  work? . One  wey  dii(*n<e  h. . . milei. 

|b)  Is  cer  used  in  eny  eccupefien  er  business?  (iicludina  to  end  from  work)  Q  Yes  ON* 
1.  Esiimeted  mileea*  durina  next  yeer? _ _  k4y  preseni  policy  expires . t _ / _ _ 
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MAIL  TODAY  FOR  RATES 

No  Obligation  •  No  Agent  Will  Call 
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Intern  Program  Aids 
West  Orange  Teachers 

A  plan  rrpresenting  an  experiment 
in  the  direction  away  from  formalized 
credit  courses  for  in-service  teachers 
was  inaugurated  on  March  8  by  New¬ 
ark  STC  in  cooperation  with  the  West 
Orange  school  system. 

Fifteen  Newark  STC  seniors,  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  not  only 
academically  but  also  in  their  junior 
and  senior  student  teaching  perform¬ 
ances,  take  over  the  classrooms  of  15 
selected  teachers  in  West  Orange  on 
Thursdays  of  each  week  in  March, 
April,  and  May  to  serve  as  classroom 
teachers. 

The  West  Orange  classroom  teach¬ 
ers,  freed  from  one  day  each  week, 
can  then  work  with  their  fellow  teach¬ 
ers  on  professional  problems  in  the 
West  Orange  school  system. 

The  senior-interns  obtain  a  sense 
of  continuity  in  the  classroom  situa¬ 
tion  as  they  go  through  a  period  of 
orientation  before  they  enter  their 
classrooms.  In  addition,  they  are  also 
continuously  apprised  as  to  what 
the  West  Orange  teachers  are  doing 
in  their  professional  meetings. 

Finis  E.  Engleman  Is  Appointed 
Executive  Secretary  of  AASA 

Finis  E.  Engleman,  Connecticut  state 
commissioner  of  education,  has  been 
appointed  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  Sithool 
Administrators.  He  will  assume  his 
new  duities  about  i 
September  15, 
succeeding  Worth 
McClure,  whose 
retirement  was  an¬ 
nounced  several 
months  ago. 

Engleman,  whose 
most  recent  spe¬ 
cial  assignment  ^  , 

,  .  emit  E.  EnaUman 
was  as  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
F^ducation,  has  held  many  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  represented  by  the  10,000  men 
and  women  who  are  members  of 
AASA.  Starting  as  a  rural  school 
teacher  in  his  native  Missouri,  he  has 
served  over  a  35-year  period  as  a 
teacher,  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  in  college;  as  an  admin¬ 
istrator  he  ha.i  filled  positions  as  an 
elementary  school  principal,  high 
school  principal,  superintendent  of 
schools,  college  president  and  state 
commissioner  of  education. 


ONE  EASY  TRAVEL  DECtStON 


CARRY  NCB  TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

Wherever  they  decide  to  go,  travelers  all  agree  on  one  part  of  their  plans . . .  National  City 
Bank  Travelers  Checks.  It's  like  taking  their  bank  with  them  when  funds  are  in  this  safe, 
spendable  form.  Here's  why  this  famous  travel  currency  is  known  as  "The  Traveler's  Friend": 

•  Refunded  promptly  if  lost  or  stolen  •  Accepted  around  the  globe  like  cash 

•  Cost  only  75<  per  $100;  issued  in. handy  denominations  •  Buy  them  at  your  bank 

NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

aockad  by 

Th«  rim  Notional  City  Bonk  of  Now  York 
AAombor  rodorol  Dopeiit  Inturonco  Corporation 


earn  good 

MONEY 

during 

SUNINIER  VACATIONS! 


We  have  good  vocation-time  jobs  for  you... in  pleasant 
offices... in  such  fascinating  fields  os  Fashion,  Advertising,  Travel, 
Radio,  T.  V.,  Finance!  Work  any  full  weeks  you  desire  during  your 
Summer  vocation!  Qualifications;  Neatness,  Accuracy,  Typing  Speed 
of  about  50  W.P.M.;  or  Take  Dictation  at  approximately  90  W.P.M.; 
or  skillfully  operate  any  business  machine  or  switchboard.  Not  on 
employment  agency...  no  fees,  whatsoever ...  we  pay  top  rotes. 
You  work  for  us  at  our  clients'  offices  (New  Jersey  or  New  York  City). 

REGISTER  NOWI  Phone  or  write  our  Mrs.  Clark  for  an  appointment 
ot  your  convenience.  Plaasa  fall  your  friands  about  it,  tool 

OFFICE  TEMPORARIES,  inc. 

39  CorttaRdt  St,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  (at  Hudson  Tubes  Ttrmlnal) 

55  West  43Nd  Si,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  (m.  Port  Authority  Bus  Tarminai) 

worth  4-0038 


May,  I fsi 


Middletown  Township  has 

A  Plan  for  Encouraging  Future  Teachers 


M 

i’liddletown  Township  H.  S.  has  in¬ 
augurated  what  it  believes  to  be  a 
sound  plan  for  discovering  and  en¬ 
couraging  students  interested  in  a 
teaching  career. 

The  F.T.A.  club  serves  as  the 
nucleus  for  the  program.  Membership 
in  the  club  is  open  to  all  students  in 
the  college  preparatory  curriculum, 
who  maintain  at  least  a  “C”  average. 
The  club  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
one  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades 
and  the  other  for  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades.  This  division  has  been 
made  because  of  the  large  number  of 
students  interested  and  also  because 
we  believe  that  the  members  of  these 
groups  have  different  needs  and  inter¬ 
ests.  Members  of  the  club  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
teaching  profession  with  teachers  of 
the  Middletown  Township  faculty 
participating.  In  addition,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  F.T.A,  attended  the 
NJEA  Convention  in  Atlantic  City, 


ANNOUNCING  THE 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS 


Taochart,  kHooI  principals  and  supar- 
intandnnts  ar*  offarod  a  wida  lalaction 
of  groduata  and  undargraduatn  coursas 
in  tha  Summar  Sassions  for  1956. 
Whathar  you  raquira  training  for  carti- 
ficotion  or  ora  a  condidata  for  o  dagraa, 
coursas  ora  idaolly  suitad  to  your  naads. 
Pra-Sassian 

Sassions  Juna  II  to  Juno  29 
Bagular  Satsion 
Sassions  July  2  to  August  10 
Pest-Sassioa 

Sassions  August  13  to  August  31 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

PHIlADilPNIA  I 

Writs  for  tha  Tamplo  UnivarsiW  tullatin  I 
wtiidi  lists  tha  coursas  to  bo  otfsrod  H 

ing  tha  1956  Summar  Sassions.  Addrass;  b 
Omen  of  tho  Ragistror,  Brood  St.  and  n 
Montgomary  Ava.,  Philo.  22,  Po.  ■ 


P  a  g  a  406 


by  Lawrence  Sternfeld 
FT  A  adtdser 
Middletown  Twp.  HS. 


the  Board  of  Education  providing  one 
of  its  buses  and  drivers.  The  group 
also  spent  a  day  at  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College.  In  the  spring  of 
this  year,  members  of  the  club  will 
visit  and  attend  classes  at  Teachers 
College,  Temple  Universitv.  The  ex¬ 
penses  for  these  activities  are  paid 
from  funds  raised  by  F.T.A.  spon¬ 
sored  dances. 

Spend  a  Week  Watching 
The  high  point  of  the  club’s  activi¬ 
ties  is  its  student  teaching  and  ob¬ 
servation  program.  This  could  not 
have  been  planned  and  put  into  op¬ 
eration  without  the  excellent  and 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  Dr.  Wylie 
G.  Pate,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  William  K.  Megill,  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  High  School.  Paul  F. 
Lefever.  the  Central  School  Principal, 
and  last  but  most  important,  the 
classroom  teachers. 

Earlv  in  the  school  year  the  senior 
members  of  the  F.T.A.  are  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  club  sponsor,  Lawrence 
Stemfeld.  to  determine  which  stud¬ 
ents  are  actually  intending  to  enter 
teacher  traininsr  colleges  upon  grad¬ 
uation  from  high  school.  They  are 
I  then  asked  to  express  their  preference 
I  as  to  grade  level  and  subject  matter 
I  which  thev  would  like  to  observe.  The 
club  sponsor  then  selects  from  that 
group  onlv  those  members  who  have 
displayed  the  proper  professional  at¬ 
titude  and  have  proved  dependable  in 
i  their  club  activities.  A  list  is  com¬ 
piled  and  sent  to  the  guidance  de¬ 
partment  where  the  students’  records 
are  checked  to  determine  if  there  are 
any  emotional  or  physical  conditions 
which  would  adversely  affect  the 
teaching  performance  of  the  students. 
I  The  names  of  those  students  who 
I  have  passed  this  preliminary  screen- 
'  ing  by  club  sponsor,  guidance  depart- 
I  ment  and  vice-principal  are  then  sent 


to  the  subject  matter  teachers  to  de¬ 
termine  if  a  week’s  absence  from 
school  would  endanger  their  academic 
standings.  The  list  finally  is  sent  to 
the  high  school  principal  for  ap¬ 
proval. 

This  year  eleven  members  of  the 
senior  class  have  met  all  requirements 
and  will  spend  one  week  with  a  co¬ 
operating  teacher.  These  teachers 
have  volunteered  their  services  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  it  was  a  worth¬ 
while  educational  experience  for  the 
club  members. 

The  actual  placing  of  the  students 
was  done  by  Dr.  Pate.  Eight  of  the 
students  have  been  placed  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  School,  which  houses  our  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The 
other  three  students  are  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  grade  schools.  Each  student 
is  spending  the  first  three  days  in  the 
classroom  observing  children  at  work 
and  during  the  last  two  days,  each 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  teach 
one  or  more  classes. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Dr,  Pate,  the 
Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Megill,  Mr, 
Lefever,  and  the  cooperating  teachers 
that  this  program  will  not  only  aid 
in  the  recruitment  of  young  people 
into  the  teaching  profession  but  will 
also  encourage  those  who  participate 
in  the  program  to  return  to  teach  in 
Middletown  Twp.  upon  completion  of 
their  training  program. 


MAKING  A  CHANCE  NEXT 
YEAR?  WE  NEED  YOUR 
NEW  ADDRESS  .  .  . 

...  If  you're  olanninq  to  move  make 
sure  we  have  your  new  address  on  your 
REVIEW  mailing  stencil.  Fill  in  your  new 
address  below,  and  send  It  wIHi  the  mail¬ 
ing  label  from  the  cover  of  this  issue  to 
♦t-e  Mailing  Deot..  N.IEA.  180  W.  State 
St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  J.  We  must  have  your 
old  address,  too. 


name 


address 

city  lone  state 
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Prank  W.  Hubbard  Named  Head 
For  NEA  Information  Services 

Streamlining  of  the  National  Educa-  i 
lion  Association  organizational  struc-  ^ 
lure  was  completed  this  month  with  j 
the  appointment  of  Frank  W.  Hub-  ! 
bard  as  assistant  executive  secretary  ! 
for  information 
services.  In  his 
new  position  Dr. 

Hubbard,  former 
director  of  the 
NEA  Research  Di¬ 
vision,  will  have 
general  supervi¬ 
sion  of  these  NEA 
operating  divi- 
sions:  Publica¬ 
tions,  NEA  Journal  and  NEA  News, 
Press  and  Radio  Relations,  and  Re¬ 
search.  He  will  also  assume  super¬ 
vision  of  the  joint  motion  picture  pro¬ 
ject  with  state  associations  after  the 
1956  film  has  been  completed. 

The  appointment  of  an  assistant 
executive  secretary  for  information 
services  completes  the  internal  reor¬ 
ganization  started  in  1950.  All  depart¬ 
ments.  divisions,  committees  and  com¬ 
missions  of  NEA  are  now  grouped 
under  the  supervision  of  one  of  five 
assistant  executive  secretaries.  These 
major  service  areas  are:  (1)  Educa¬ 
tional  Services.  (2)  Field  Operations 
(.3)  Professional  Development  and 
Welfare,  (4)  Lay  Relations,  and  (5^ 
Information  Services. 

This  summer  Dr.  Hubbard  will  com 
plete  .50  years  of  service  with  the 
NEA  Research  Division.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  director  of  that  division,  the 
position  he  has  held  since  1940,  until 
a  succes.^or  is  named.  Prior  to  coming 
to  the  NEA  Dr.  Hubbard  was  director 
of  research  for  the  Fresno  City 
Schools,  Fresno,  California.  He  had 
previously  served  as  principal  of  the 
John  Muir  Elementary  School  in 
Fresno  and  also  taught  summer  school 
ses.sions  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Northwestern  University,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 


TcacsCAc* 

LUNCH 


School 

doys 

vignette 


Well,  hU  personality  will  suffer,  if 
you  flunk  mm,  and  his  next  teacher 
will  suffer,  if  you  don’t. 


A®' 


k 


**Svr*r  iilly, 
con  corry  my 
CRAYOIA  Croyofitl" 


School  children  just  love 
CRAYOLA*  Crayons.  And 
school  teachers  do,  too.They ’re 
made  by  America’s  largest  sup¬ 
plier  of  school  art  materials, 
Binney  &  Smith  Inc.,  380 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
17,  New  York. 


miEYi  SMITH  ^ 


I  Have  th« 


^lAJasliin^ton  Rational  ^niurance  C^ompani^ 

Special  Teacher  Office  —  30  W.  LafayeHe  Sfreel 

Trenfon,  New  Jersey 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE— EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS 


•) 


WHO 

SWIPED  MY 

TR^^X 

OMEGA  PENCIL 

I  need  that  comfortable  finger 
fitting  pencil  to  grade  papers. 
There  is  no  other  pendA  to 
take  it’s  place.  The  points 
don’t  snap  off  and  marks  are 
bright  TRY-REX  writing 
pencils  are  best  for  my  **little 
dears”  too  . . .  they  reaUy  fit 
the  fingers. 

Write  for  catalog  folder. 

Mad*  by 

RICHARD  BEST  PENCIL  COMPANY,  Idc. 
Spriaffiekl,  New  Jersey 

Distributed  by; 

J.  L  HAMMEH  CO. 

SCHOOL  SUPPUES 
UNION,  NEW  JERSEY 


Here  is  a  convenient  way  to  order  informational  material  offered  by  advertisers 
in  this  magazine.  You  will  find  teaching  aids,  travel  literature,  or  other  descriptive 
literature  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  your  school  or  personal  buying.  Your  requests  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  to  the  companies.  For  fastest  service,  write  directly  to 
the  advertisers  at  addresses  shown  in  the  ads. 


118.  Vecefion  Plannin9  Map.  Colorful  illus¬ 
trated  map  of  the  United  States.  Suitable 
for  framing.  Includes  information  on  dozens 
of  Greyhound  Expense-Paid  Tours.  Helps  you 
plan  your  vacation  any  place  in  America. 
(Greyhound  Lines) 

119.  American  Seating  Presents  is  a  full- 
color  brochure  illustrating  and  describing  a 
completely  new  Coloramic  "Classmate"  line 
of  classroom  furniture.  (American  Seating 
Co.) 

60.  The  Traveler's  Friend.  A  24-page,  purse 
size,  booklet  of  tips  for  the  traveler.  Includes 
dollar  exchange  values  and  time  changes  all 
over  the  world,  equivalents  in  weights  and 
measures,  space  for  itinerary,  record  of  ex¬ 
penses  and  suggestions  on  gratuities.  (Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  of  New  York) 

109.  Railroads  at  Work.  An  illustrated  book¬ 
let  for  pupils.  Sample  copy  initially.  Class¬ 
room  quantities  without  charge  on  subsequent 
request.  (Assn,  of  American  R.  R.) 

III.  The  History  and  Manufacture  of  the 
Lead  Pencil.  Well  illustrated  12-page  booklet, 
showing  the  source  of  material  that  goes  into 
pencils,  how  it  is  manufactured  and  packaged. 
(Richard  Best  Pencil  Company) 

90.  Franca.  This  24-page  booklet,  in  color 
with  its  charming  cover  and  inside  illustra 
tions  by  well-known  French  artists,  as  well  as 
beautiful  photographs  contains  much  helpful 
information  on  what  to  see  and  look  for  in 
various  regions  of  France.  (French  National 
Railroads.) 


49.  Highways  to  History  A  now  wall  mural 
8  foot  wide,  in  full  color,  showing  beautiful 
photographs  of  ten  historically  famous  places 
in  America.  Includes  an  8-page  lesson  topics, 
which  takes  your  class  on  tours  to  America's 
best-loved  shrines.  If  additional  lesson  topics 
are  desired,  jot  down  the  number  you  need— 
not  more  than  15  to  a  classroom,  please. 
(Greyhound  Lines) 

65.  Hawaii  Air  Vacation  Folders  Contain 
itineraries  of  Hawaiian  vacation  planning. 
For  educators  only.  (United  Air  Lines) 

66.  Aviation  Teaching  Aid  Folder  outlines 
classroom  materials  available  without  charge. 
(United  Air  Lines) 

67.  Califomie  Air  Vacation  Folders  detail 
low  cost  tours  available.  (United  Air  Lines) 

95.  Aviation  and  World  Understanding 
A  new  documentary  filmstrip  is  available  to 
schools  and  aviation  education  groups.  Tha 
S7-frame  filmstrip  is  organized  into  four 
parts,  designed  and  written  for  clauroom 
presentation.  A  teacher's  manual,  containing 
the  commentary  and  suggestions  on  its  usa 
accompanies  the  unit.  The  unit  shows  how 
aviation  affects  (IJ  world  friendship:  (2) 
world  trade;  (3)  cultural  exchange;  and  (4) 
governments  of  the  world.  May  be  kept  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  school's  film  library. 
(Education  Department,  Trans  World  Air. 
lines) 

107.  How  to  run  e  simplified  Book  Fair 
outlines  in  a  compact  little  leaflet  the  twekra 
essential  steps  in  operating  a  Book  Fair  at  a 
profit.  (Book  Fairs,  Inc.) 
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State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 
Dept.  A.  307  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
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available  only  in  1955-56 


118.  119. 

60  109. 


Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  I  indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  3^  postage 
is  enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 
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65. 
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grade 
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LOOKHEARNOW 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitw 

principal.  School  No.  8 
Jersey  City 


Records 

Sp«ali  Up!;  Sonant  Corporation,  6605  Holly¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28,'  Calif. 

An  album  of  two  33-1/3  rpm  records 
containing  a  complete  course  in  speech 
improvement  which  does  not  require 
any  additional  textbook  or  other  ma¬ 
terial.  Each  record  is  divided  into 
bands  so  that  the  section  desired  can 
be  used  without  going  through  the 
whole  record.  The  first  record  begins 
with  “Introduction  and  How  to  Use 
the  Album.”  This  Ls  followed  by  such 
topics  as  Breathing,  Voice  Improve¬ 
ment,  Sounds  and  Pronunciation,  Ner¬ 
vousness,  Preparing  the  Speech,  and 
similiar  subjects.  These  records  are 
used  bv  many  school  systems  as  well 
as  by  large  corporations  to  improve 
the  sueech  of  their  personnel.  The 
records  sell  for  S7.95. 

Childhood  Rhythms:  Chartwell  House,  Inc., 
280  h^adison  Avo.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

A  complete  program  of  rhythmic  ac¬ 
tivities  for  kindergarten  and  elemen¬ 
tary  grades  consisting  of  a  teachers 
guide  book  and  ten  albums  of  suitable 
recordings  The  albums  range  from 
Fundamental  Rhythms  through  Nurs¬ 
ery  Rhymes  and  Folk  Dances.  Write 
for  full  details  of  this  material. 

RImstrip 

Catalog;  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Rims,  1150 
Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Illinois. 

Write  for  the  new  complete  list  of 
these  fine  educational  filmstrips. 

Chicago  and  New  hdeiico;  Visual  Education 
Consultants,  Inc.,  2066  Helena  St.,  hdadison, 
Wis. 

Two  more  filmstrips  in  the  cities  and 
states  series  have  been  released.  These 
filmstrips  like  the  others  in  the  series 
present  in  an  interesting  manner  the 
high  spots  in  each  city  or  state.  A 
teachers’  manual  including  quix  ques¬ 
tions  is  included  with  each  filmstrip 
which  sells  for  $3.50. 


Rlim 

Colonial  Lrfo  in  Amoriea:  Colonial  Williams¬ 
burg,  Film  Distribution  Canter,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Write  for  a  list  of  these  fine  films 
based  upon  Early  Colonial  Life  in 
America.  The  films  may  be  purchased 
or  rented. 

Creative  Craft:  Bailey  Films,  Inc.,  6509  Oe- 
Longpre  Ave.,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

A  new  series  of  five  creative  craft  films 
suitable  for  elementary  through  coU^e 
whether  or  not  any  special  art  train¬ 
ing  has  been  provided.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  creativeness  in 
making  Papier  Mache  Animals,  Mak¬ 
ing  a  Mask,  Making  a  Puppet,  Making 
a  Linoleum  Block  Print  and  Making 
Potato  Prints.  Each  activity  is  shown 
fully  and  with  enough  detail  so  that 
the  students  may  successfully  carry 
out  the  project.  The  films  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  or  rented.  Write  for  details. 


Cardans;  National  Cardan  Bureau,  Room 
720,  407  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5,  III. 

Write  for  full  information  on  var¬ 
ious  films  on  gardens,  gardening,  seeds 
and  similiar  topics  available  without 
charge. 

Educational  Rims:  The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Motion  Picture  Library,  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  West  at  79th  St.,  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 
This  organization  is  an  excellent 
source  for  rental  films  of  many  of 
the  leading  education  film  producers. 
Included  are  Teaching  Film  Custo¬ 
dians,  Coronet,  Young  America,  EBF, 
McGraw  Hill,  Julian  Bryan,  Unit^ 
World  Films  and  others.  Write  for 
complete  catalog. 

Ree  Rims:  The  Princeton  Film  Center,  Inc., 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Write  for  list  of  interesting  films  avail¬ 
able  without  charge. 


When  teachers  want  better  positions 
When  schools  want  better  teachers 


'T  E  A-'C  H  E  R 

agency 

EXpotl  3  -3  3  37 

^J.ACY  TR_tNT  HOTtl  -  Tll«k 

Charles  /.  Strahan,  Pres.  G.  Edward  MeComsey,  Mgr. 

Mtmh»f  Nutionsi  Auocistion  of  Ttschors'  Agoneios 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

617-18  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  )unipor  Sts. 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers - Every  Day  in  the  Year 

Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion 

5-1745  „  i  r»'  •  •  .j  f  •  E.  F.  Miloney 

<  PtrsonM  Dtscnmtnsttng  Strvut  -  -  ■  , 

5-1746  E.  F.  MaJooer,  Jr. 


Kioailey 


Msssgors 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

288  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  Elementary,  Secondary  Teaching  and  Administrative  positions  at  Top  Salaries 
available  in  Eastern  States  —  New  York  State  and  especially  on  LONG  ISLAND. 
Momtor  S~A.T.A.  15lh  Year  Writs  for  gttbtrstiom  form 


OPPORTUNITY 

for  teachers  to  increase  their  income 
|2,(ifD0  to  $5,000 

Ono  of  Amorica's  loading  printers  of  school 
yearbooks  is  looking  for  representatives  to 
call  on  school  yearbook  advisers.  Immediate 
results  can  be  achieved  in  April  and  May. 
We  will  furnish  all  sales  literature.  Men  will 
call  on  schools  in  their  own  area.  Contact 
Gilbert  Sandler,  Advertising,  338  E.  25th  St., 
BaKimore,  Mar^and.  Hopkins  7-3482.  Write, 
wire,  or  phone  collect. 


CHINA  INSTITUTE 
of  NEW  JERSEY 

Thirteenth  Consecutive  Session 

July  2  -  14.  1956 

Two  Courses  will  be  offered: 
Chinese  Philosophy 
Dr.  Y  P  Mei  and  Dr.  William  Hung 
Appreciation  of  Chinese  Art 
Chieng  Yee 

Techniques  of  Chinese  Painting 
Prof.  Y  C  Wang 

State  Teachers  Collega 
Montclair,  Now  Jersey 


may.  ItSi 
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Editorial  Committee 


Dr.  Samuel  E.  Witchell,  Chr.  Dean  of  Men,  Glassboro  STC 
Grace  Deinzer  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.  S.,  New  Brunswick 

Mrs.  Marie  M.  Denelsreck  Prin.,  Pedricktown  Sch.,  Pedricktown 
A.  L.  Donley  Supt.  of  Schools,  Vineland 

Dr.  Wm.  P.  Patterson  Prin.,  State  St.  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hackensack 
WiLUAM  Pazicky  (D.A.)  Prin..  River  St.  Sch.,  Red  Bank 
Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Asst.  Editor 


. . . 


Schools  Came  First 

On  some  controversial  issues,  there  comes  a  time  when 
a  State  legislator  throws  up  his  hands  and  says  “some¬ 
body's  bound  to  be  mad.  I've  just  got  to  do  what  I 
think  is  right.” 

On  March  26.  during  a  long  day  of  conferences,  re¬ 
cesses.  and  other  attempts  to  find  a  way  of  financing  the 
important  school  building  aid  bills,  we  talked  to  many 
legislators  who  were,  one  by  one,  coming  to  that  con¬ 
clusion.  While  there  was  general  agreement  that  some 
additional  revenue  would  be  needed  to  pay  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  as  soon  as  anyone  named  an  actual  tax  to  be 
levied  there  was  an  immediate  barrage  of  protests. 

Voting  for  the  two-cent  increase  on  the  cigarette  tax 
was  not  an  easy  decision  to  make.  The  cigarette  dealers 
and  many  individual  smokers  had  complained  about 
being  singled  out  to  pay  for  the  school  program.  Both 
political  parties  had,  as  usual,  campaigned  on  pledges 
of  “no  new  taxes.” 

But,  this  was  the  only  alternative.  Almost  all  of  the 
law-makers  had  committed  themselves  to  the  building 
aid  program.  They  knew  that  for  all  the  political  ad¬ 
vantages  they  might  have  to  surrender  they  just  could 
not  neglect  the  critical  problem  of  building  badly-needed 
classrooms.  The  schools  had  to  come  first.  After  hours 
of  tugging  and  stretching,  enough  votes  were  counted, 
everything  was  made  bi-partisan,  and  the  entire  program 
was  passed  by  overwhelming  majorities. 

While  we  are  sure  that  many  of  the  legislators  have 
received  praise  for  acting  as  they  did;  we  are  also  sure 
that  each  will  be  receiving  his  share  of  criticism,  espe¬ 
cially  from  his  cigarette-smoking  friends.  The  teachers 
of  New  Jersey  should  make  it  a  particular  point  to  per¬ 
sonally  thank  their  representatives  that  voted  for  the  en¬ 
tire  program.  They  were: 

Senators  Farley,  Jones,  McCay,  Cowgill,  Sandman,  Sharp, 
Fox,  Hannold,  Lance,  Ridolfi,  Lynch,  Stout,  Hillery,  Sher- 
shin,  Waddington,  Forbes,  Harper,  and  Dumont.  (Murray 
and  Mathis  were  absent.) 


Assemblymen  Barklow,  Beadleston,  Bowkley,  Brady,  Brown,  i 
Crabiel,  Crane,  Davis,  Deamer,  Field,  Franklin,  Gant,  Glenn,  | 
Gray,  Haines,  Hauser,  Hughes,  Hyland,  Junda,  Kay,  Kraus,  "i 
Krawczyk,  Kurtz,  Lazzio,  Marryatt,  Meloni,  Mills,  Mnslo,  i 
Newton,  Ozzard,  Panaro,  Rutherford,  Sabello,  Salsburg,  ! 
Savage,  Silver,  Stewart,  Swick,  Thomas,  Thurning,  Vander-  I 
bilt,  Vervaet,  Warner.  (Dwyer,  Knoblauch,  Mclvar,  Mintz,  j 
Savino,  Smith  and  Stepacoff  were  absent.)  | 

But,  even  better  than  a  personal  thank-you,  give  these  | 
“friends  of  education”  your  help  in  handling  their  crib  i 
ics.  The  next  time  one  of  your  cigarette-smoking  friends] 
gripes  about  the  “new  tax”,  tell  him  this  story.  Tell  him  j 
why  the  Legislature  had  to  act  as  it  did.  Tell  him  why 
the  schools  had  to  come  first. 


One  Hundred  Years  Associated 


In  this  Review,  Mrs.  Thomas,  chairman  of  NJEA’s 
committee  on  the  NEA  centennial,  outlines  plans  made 
thus  far  for  observing  that  1957  event.  It  should  be 
clear  to  every  teacher  that  this  is  more  than  a  hundredth 
birthday.  It  is  a  major  public  relations  opportunity  for 
the  whole  profession,  not  only  on  the  national,  but  on 
the  state  and  local  levels. 


The  prestige  of  the  teacher  is  at  the  very  root  of 
many  of  our  problems — recruitment  and  salaries  to 
mention  only  two.  Teacher-prestige  caitnot  be  raised  by 
direct  methods;  it  does  not  help  an  individual  or  a  pro¬ 
fession  much  to  talk  too  loudly  about  importance.  But’ 
the  public  will  respect  a  profession  in  which  virtually  ^ 
everyone  belongs  to  a  hundred-year-old  professional  as¬ 
sociation.  The  public  will  honor  a  profession  which  has 
come  as  far  and  as  fast  in  the  last  hundred  years  asy 
has  teaching.  It  will  respect  a  profession  which  respect^  ] 
itself  and  is  justly  proud  of  the  men  and  women  who] 


made  it. 


These  are  the  reasons  why  NJEA  will  make  a  reaK 
effort  to  see  that  the  NEA  centennial  is  widely  celebrateJ 
in  our  State— that  it  is  used  to  build  NEA  membership^ 
to  stress  the  progt’ess  that  schools  have  made  since  1857,j 
and  to  pay  tribute  to  our  forebears.  These  are  the  reai 
sons  we  urge  every  local  and  county  association  to.doj 
likewise,  and  to  take  part  in  the  NEA  birthday  dinneri| 
to  send  delegations  to  NEA’s  centennial  convention  io^ 
Philadelphia,  and  especially  to  use  the  year  1957  tO| 
tell  its  own  people  more  about  the  background  andj 
development  of  their  own  schools. 


Medical  Note 


A  high  school  principal  we  know  filed  his  application! 
for  retirement  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  did  it  on  his  doctor’ll 
advice,  because  his  hlood  pressure  had  passed  the  20(1 
mark.  The  week  after  he  filed  his  papers — but  whill 
he  was  still  on  the  job — his  hlood  pressure  was  dowl 
to  180.  The  following  week  it  took  another  20  poinp 
drop.  Today  it  stands  at  156 — normal  for  his  age.  \ 


Who  envies  the  “peaceful,  placid  life  of  an  educap 
tor”?  There  can  be  points  of  strain  even  in  an  ivor^ 
tower.  S 
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